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CHAPTER X. 


Oh, dared task, what language in her eyes, 
So oft entrances my rapt heart to trace! 
What in a thousand blushing roses flies 
As I draw near her, to her lovely face, 


“We have always been friends,’’ rejoined Harold, 
quickly, “ friends since childhood.” 

“But now,” said Roger, “ that friendship begins 
to assume another aspect, does it not?” 

“ As Ethel’s brother you have the right to ask the 
question, and so far as Iam concerned myself, I will 
answer you frankly, Roger. I love your sister Ethel 
@ thousand times more than my life,” 


Roger’s handsome moustached lip curled, partly in 
Scorn, partly in annoyance. 


“A great many people,’’ said he, “ will probably 
be in the same condition in regard to Ethel if they 
are thrown much in her society. My sister is one of 
the most beautiful and fascinating women in 

Z England, She has lived such a secluded life, and 
she is naturally so thougatfal and so romantic, and 
80 much the reverse to all that is coquettish and 
vain, and worldly, that she positively dors not know 
half her own value. But she would be very foolish— 
you must agree with me, she would be very foolish !” 
ind Roger emphasied the word very in a strong 
manner—*‘to enter into an engagement with you 
simply because you are tho first person she has seen 
who has made love to her. We are neighbours, Mr, 
Hareourt, and have been friends from childhood, as 
you remarked just now ; and you and I know a great 
deal of one another's circumstances; you, for instance, 

know how utterly dependant I am upon the caprice 
of my miserly uncle; and how that any day I might 
positively find myself houseless, anda beggar. While 

I know that you must subsist for many years, either 
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upon what your mother allows you, or what you can 
earn by taking pupils, You would be tying Ethe)to 
a life of privation, if you asked her tocast iu her lot 
with yours. I hope you have not done this, Harold 
Hareourt ?” 

No one can possibly deny that Roger spoke very 
sensibly ; but we, who know the selfish motives that 
actuated him, do not like him any the better for his 
wise speeches. 

Harold was in great coufusion; but he was too 
honourable to conceal anything from the brother of 
her whom he loved. 

“TIT have spoken to Ethel, Mr. Thorncliffe,” he 
said; “ we have plighted our troth to each other. 
She feels as I do, that there is noconsideration under 
the sun-—no consideration of wealth and worldly 
good that is worthy to be weighed for one single 
instant against such love as ours. But if you can 
succeed in making your sister think as you do, if 
Ethel repents of her hasty promise, now or at any 
future time, I will release her; and our engagement 
must be a very long one. She will, doubtless, have 
many brilliant offers during the interim: If she 
chooses to accept either of these, I will never utter 
one single reproach. But as long as she remains 
faithful to the promise which she gave me just now, 
no power on earth shall compel me to waive my 
right.” 

Harold’s voice had faltered when he first began 
to speak, but by the time he had expressed all that 
was in his mind, his tone grew firm, he walked erect 
and looked Roger boldly in the face. 

Roger nodded his head, and his lip curled, 

** So,”’ he said, while an angry gleam shone in his 
eyes, “‘ then you refuse to withdraw, and the whole 
of this matter rests with my sister.” 

** Exactly so,” cried Harold, a little hastily, and a 
passionate flash made his hazel eyes very bright for 
@ moment. 

There was something extremely cutting in the 
scorn of Roger Thorucliffo, 








Roger stood still in the path. Hoe raised hig hat 
from his head, 

“T wish you good morning, Mr. Harcourt. I shall 
do my best to dissuade my sister from this folly.” 

A glance of triamph shot from the eyes of Harold. 
He did not believe that wordly Roger could influence 
divine Ethel. 

He bowed low to the companion of his childhood, 
and his face said plainly, ‘‘ Do your worst.” 

Bnt as Roger walked on alone under the trees, an 
evil smile curled the corners of his mouth. 

Ethel shall repulse him with annihilating disdain 
before this day week,’’ said he. 

He spoke aloud, and looked up into the branches 
as though he expected some demons or wood spirits 
tc come down and discourse with him. 

** Harold Harcourt is a thief,’’ continued Roger, 
speaking aloud, “ who goes in for hard work and all 
the virtues. I always disliked him, now I hate bim. 
Pll ruin Harold Harcourt !” 

Handsome Roger set his foot upon a worm that 
crossed the path, and he crushed it savagely under 
his heel. 

“ Like that,” said he, “I'll spoil bis fine prospects 
for him !’’ 

Truly the temper of the Miser’s Heir was not an 
angelic one that morning. 


Ethel went cheerfully into the Manor House, 
and performed all the duties that her brother had 
requested her to undertake in connection with the 
arrival of the expected guest, Mr. Mortlake. 

The bright October morning waned into a some- 
what dull and chilly afternoon, A cheerful fire 
burned in the grate of the dingy old dining-room. 
Ethel sat before the bay window, her fingers busied 
with her embroidery, her mind occupied with happy 
thoughts. 

Her dress was of maize-coloured silk, another 
item of her grandmother’s wardrobe which had 
descended to her. The hue suited well with her dark 
hair, delicate complexion, and lustrous eyes. The 
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body was cnt sqtire and’ ttimmad witht black fhae. 
Ethel wore the old-fashioned silk with asmuch grade 
as that.with-which an empress wears her jetvelled 
emblazoned robes of state. : 

Miss Melville, seeing that her yautg ftiéad! was 
full of thought, that. her answers were absent, and 
miles away-from the conversation, employed herself 
in reading a treatise Of Mr-Matthew Arnold-or Mr. 
Stuart Mill. oT 

Woe know not which of those learned cesayists 
occupied the time and thouglits of the good little 
governess on that especial afternoon, as the light in 
the west grew redder, while twilight shadows 
gathered over the old garden. - 

The sombre treesiin the shrubbery, a pathof which: 
ran close up to the dining’ rsom window, addad-to 
the general effect of gloam and awe. , ‘ 

Twilight and sug#et al Ways scemed top 
power of surroundi¢gy Greywold with # Weird Ta- | 
canny presence—that is to say, it thas @ppeared to 
Ethel Thorneliffgs Vg , i Ag 

Lut then Ethel Thorncliffe was young and faici- 
ful'and highly romantic by nature; ab the same 
time all of what might /have..grown “into extteva- 





gance if unchecked, had bees emdicated under the } stra 


judicions training of Miss Melville, 

“Itis blind man’s holiday,” said Miss, Melville, : 
laying down her book. 4% 

“* Yos,” answered Ethal, 

She folded up het embroidery and -went and stood 
in the recess of the window, thinking of Harold 
Harcourt and of her happy love. 

Then Miss Melville slipped ont-of the room so 
eilently that Ethel nover missed her. 

All at once a dark figure stood between Fthel and 
the fading light—a tall form wrapped “in’a cloak 
from head to foot. ‘This person éame to a.detad stop 
before the window, and thea-a@ Sharp, shrill female 
voice called out; 

“ Charity, my lady, charity! help and pity for 
the stranger and the starving ; for the littlo Ghildrem 
without bread, and theold womanavholies On straw 
dying for want of foof@nnd fire!” , 

It was such a sudden appeal—the women’s voice 
rang out so clear upon the now frosty air, for those 
mellow autuinn days gave place to frosty nights, 

There was something so arousing, mot to say, 





alarming, in the tone, that Ethel threw mp ‘the f 


Window, and spoke compassionately to the woman,” 

** Where do you come from P”’ she aaked gently, 

“ Alas, lady, the world is now my home, my 
mother’s and my two little ‘ehildrenm‘a.: Mine is 
such asad story, it would make theangels weep, 
lady; but I heard talk down in thé fillage that you 
were an angel. Then, said I, I will seek out-the } 
angel, for men and women have no pity AWwhat- 
ever !’”’ 

Rather an alarming thought struck Ethel. 

Perhaps this woman was mad! Shoe might be an 
escaped lunatic! 

There was something extessively wild in her 
manner, as well as the words she uttered. 

**7T am not anangel,my rood woman,” said Bthel, 
“Tam simply a young: lady with very little in my 
power—so little that many young ladies wonder 
how I manage it at oll—yet I contrive to give some- 
thing to the poor in our own viilage, and I will try 
to do something for you, bug I am afraid it will be 
very litttle.’”’ 

“ Little is all that anybotly ever does forms!” 
cried the woman, *“ I have beard the words,‘ liberal.’ 
and ‘ ganerous,’ but 1 never saw the actions. put in 
practice. As for the poor, there’s much to do and 
little to got for them alwaya, and theg—may lie 
down and die in the workhouse if they like, when 
they are worn out with work! And there they have 
water-gruel. and. harsh words, and ,hard beds. to 
make their aching bones ache the more, And so it’s 
only little yon can do?” : 

And the woman mimicked the tones of Ethel with 
a yery mocking emphasis. 

Af this moment the door opened, and old Daniel 
entered with a licht, 

The woman’s head was thrust in at the window, 
andthe light fell upon it. 

A very dark face, with harsh lines, large, fincly- 
formed features and flaslhing eyes—a face whcge age 
it was difficult to guess at. 

A scarlet hood was on the head, but long masses 
ef black hair, twisted into thick, shining braids, 
came down each cheek—a peculiar old-fashianed 
mode of arranging: the tresses of a womun, but 
somehow it was not out of character with the keen, 
Weird eountenancs of this personage, 

_ Old Daniel, putting down the lawp, approached 
the window to shutthe shutters, when he saw tle 
woman's face, 

He started end cried ont: 

= Get away with you, you bag of impudence and 
fale: hoods. What do you mean by coming up here 
trying to pariatver the young lady? Off you shal) 
inarch—to the station you shell mareh ; that’s'why 
Wwe oon Keep no poultry and no eggs safe. It’s 








+ 


threngh you pnd® the likes of you. “1’ll seti@ld G 
at vein a minuté—he’ll pretty sooh see what yo 
legs i¢°made"of,”** 


Old Daniel was beside himself, he so often got 


A ith shi wntcof the { Versing about you.” 
nto hat) water with shis mastér om accownt of the er ina at g sted Ethel. 


oss of the poultry and the eggs, Which, déspite the 
vigilance of old Gyp and a female hound called 
comste felt a prey-te the ity of 

oaghers, tramps, gipsics, and four,footed thieves 
rom the woods—that he Was inveterate, nay, shvage 
whenever he happened to encounter one of the fra- 
ternity. 

vaniel,” cried Ethel, ‘* you forget yourself.” 

The ofd dark fac woman in the; scarlet. 
hood had disappearédiie 
so emphatically, thought, 
with the investigations © h of would be 
ready to make regarding #hematerial which formed | 
the stibatanee of her long atalwart limbs—for stal- 
wart they must have been. Mbo was iably.a 
tall, mugc@lar woman, NS 0510 

“ Now she i gone,”.cricdIthelppiteonsly. * Poor 
creature! she has little starving shildren, and an, 
old wother, she says, whods dying for want upen: 

Ww , 


ntly, threatened-her 


‘* Aye, she says,” c#iedold Daniel.  “ She says, 
the shameless hussey, Tal ,watrant, if ehe’s got 
anything belonging to her lying on straw, it’s a 
blag bottle full of gin. “She ain't got: uo little 
children, she’s just the one to fling”’em into the 
river the moment’ they’re born, of farm font, 
Where they pison em byxthescore. Aye, I wishold 
Gyp could eatch her—bat she’s ébarp enough, she’s 
off. ‘Two fine chickens -took lastnight and’ nine 
eges of the Bantam hens, and Spinette looking 
savage e ough aboutait to turn every dropof milk 
gour.in the dairy, and I blameé@for it, if yon please. 


Oh, IT wish Gyp wouldget hold of herby She leg, I |. 


wartant if I set himafter herdie’d heve-her down.” 
eS be pone the-rdom-in. a fury; ben 
el stapp im, ae a4 
“Danial” she smd, you sre a pitiless oh man, : 
Beotinse a few eg¢gs'and a fow chickens have been 
stolen, yew would not mind mainting a belplasy 
‘woman for life, by setting a savage dog like Gyp td’ 
tear herlimbs. Depend upon itske never stole tiae 
seen rhe would havo been afraid to come here after, 
given hera shilling if I conld, but yen drove hot 
away with yoar threat of Gyp.” 
. iewarrant she'll be back tomight looki 
them.othereggs, and I warrantd’ have her if she 
doy ‘Tieeta trap for hor clors by there !” Ht 
, Wild face of the woman 
Ethel go 
ré. 


nothing else-for the space off many 

She went ont and pave stetelposlers thatthe dogs 
were not to be set loose. 

A hard battle she had with old Daniel, 

He contested the point for a long while, assuring 
Her that’the woman was probably in league “wit 
poachers, or, perhaps, housebreakers, and that in 
préventing the dogg from following her scent, Miss 
Thorneliffe was vittnally - opening ‘the ‘hotse to 
burglars, who might murder the whole famity in 
their beds. 

Ethel, however,+vas firm in refusing to allow old 
Daniel to obey the savage dictates of his nature, 
so the woman eseaped, and the dogs were still kept 
chaimed im the yaud. 

Ethel stood before the fire in the dining-room, 
while Daniel was laying the cloth for! dinner. 

The dim, old-fashioned mirror ever the mantel- 
piees reflected her beauty, but reflected it.in’a faded 
and sombre fashion. 

Raising her eyes suddenly towards this,mirror, | 
Ethel encountered a face which was her own, and 
yet was in some degree strango to her 

It was as though she looked.upon) herself as she! 
might become in the days of the future, faded away 
from the extreme brilliaucy of her youth, 

Jeautiful still, but saddened, the outlines yet} 
youthful, but the colouring dimmed, naled ; so might 
Ethel appear when years and sorrow should baye 
passed over her. 

She started, she was fanciful and imaginative, 
and she eould have declared that she saw locking 
over her shoulder in the glass, thé face of the atrante 
woman who had aceosted her so oddly through the 
window—a mocking face with harsh lines, flashing 
dark eyes, long braids of jetty hair adown each 
olive-colouved cheek, a scarlet: hood descentling to 
the shoulders, lips—en whiel sat .a eatdonie sinile 
—lips payted, and disclosing a row of even.and 
white teéth, ; 

So vivid was the impression, thet Ethel not only 
started, but uttered a loWery, and actually turned 
round, expecting to find the wild woman standing 
by th dinirg-tiblo. ~ 

Sho was not thero. 

Only Danijel was carrying in the soup, and close 
upon his heelscame her brother Roger, dressed to 





window when Daniel |/brother for the present. 


An, ancignt waisteoab of ‘lavender 


won't have the doy get at’ hex. Twonld hava: yy 
Me 
fot! the 


aunt) he. 
istently that hep mind would @ettle am }u- 


asKei always was; bub, his manner 
Was htrried sid his check was flushed. 
\* Ethel,” gnid Roger,‘ Mr. Mortlake is come; 


we have been conversing for the last hour—con- 


“Why so? How 
should I interest=Mr. Mortlake?’ TH ee 

.** You.can never tell how deeply you do interest 
him, Ethel,” wien ox ipa 

“T am sorry for it, Roger!) 

At this-moment old-Daniel passed-the brother and 
sister on his way into the hall, where he was about 
to sound the dinner gong. } 

Ethel refrained, therefére, from answering her 


Perfedfion, 


Another thoment and tite was boom- 


ry bb i 
: all t the old mpnor; mold Martin 
Tingle entered te di os 


gentleman miser had- tehen< pains with 


his toilette than was customary wi 


| He wore black nont—ruaty, it ie t?ae, and af the 


a cogtewWhich hed ‘been 
in ite time, 
sured satin 
embroidered with silver, made so long afmearly:to 
déscend to his knees, pak 

Shirt front and wristbands of spétless white, 2 
black satin stock fastencd “hy ® pin, formed of a 
angi yellow topaz, surrdu ‘with pearls, 

Ol i 


out of: ten years ago, but st 
hatidsome, and had cost plduty of; 


Martin’s grey hair wasearefully brushed, and 
his pale worn face locked Fresh as from recent con- 
tact with cold water. He wore-a heavy riug of gold 
on the fore finger of his right Hand. 

Altogether, notwithstanding the singularity of 
his appearange, there ‘was something about Sqniro 
Thorncliffe which'proolained the fact that he was o 
gentioman of ancient lineage. 

** More visitors, more visitors,” cried the old man, 
“ nothing but visitors here from morning till night, 
and from one week’s end to another,” 
~ Bat, uncle,” exied Roger, “ Mr. Mortlake has 
come on purposs to tell)you of @ capital investnrent 
in Norfolk building lots forsale, which will turn 
in twelve per cent,/at.once.” 

“ You told:me:that before,’ responded the unclo, 


“ otherwise. I should hot lave dressed up to-inges 


ere old opened the door, and announecd 






he < seeeys ly into the centre of 
iat ‘SOT ’ igiily into the-centre o 
toon. Demiadievene-<hrupsianty made; we 

this iélscwheve in theso 


have desorbed 






4s nb-need ‘to remind-tho reader that 
handsome. 


| 4 

; ¥ Sis dark face, experienced a 
sudden ant=« revulsion- of fecling. Could 
it be possible “that this man loved her? How ab. 
horrent to her was the idea; and yet he was a 
gentlemanly man. Ho was no plainer than five out 
of every half-dozen men that one meets with every 
day. A é ‘ 

Levdad seripuldusly and’ fastidiously-inics in his 
person. He wag an intellectual man—he wasaccom 
plished, for he- sung-with-taste,-played with much 
execution, was a skilled draftsman, for his water- 
coloured drawings were true te nature, full of artistic 
effect, and not wanting ip.some of, that.foree and 
poetic fecling which distingnishes the man of genius, 
and a species of. universal. genius Moxtlake un- 
doubtedly. was, ‘ 

He spoke several Janguages with fluency, he had 
travelled all over the continent of Butope. and he 
was acquainted with ‘the men and-women of other 
countries, their manners, their morals, and‘ their 
politics, j 

He hadread much, for he could converse on most 
subjects, 

lie was « clovertbusiness man, hb wntlerstood sbme- 
thing of law and physic; he had studied theolery, 
and could..enter ite controversy. either with ithe 
learned bishop of the Established ,Churoh, .or the 
half-educated strest preacher, mechanig, or other- 
wike, who belonging to uo especial Churchor per: 
suasion, goes about teaching’ ‘others sothe portion of 
spiritual knowledge he hag acquitad. 2 

With such a red-hot dissenter, we repeat, ot with 
the learned dignitary of the Establishnient, Mr.’ Moit- + 
inke would argue by'the hour, 

He had stteied religion as head studied misi¢, 
langaaves, politics, 

fn fine he’was a lenrted man, 2 pdlishell gentte- 
man. “Hehad thade ‘bis way into some of the ‘best 
society in London, and above ‘all was enormously 
rich, ‘ 

There strely cottld’ have heen no reason, then—no 
sebstantial reason, that ie té shy, for the féor ant 
horror whieh took possession of Mbhel when she was 
informed that'this man loved her, 

They sat down'to dinner; it'was on the produce 
of the estate they dined, hare soup,-boiled ik bl 
and bam; trout canglit in tha river which watore 
the Greyweld farms; a fine ‘pheastnt ghot in the 
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Greywold woods ;ftuitfrom tho Grey wold gardens ; 
but it is nevertheless a fact that old Martin Thorn- 
cliffe in bis heart“grudged the visitor every’ morsel 
that le eat. 

. Phe conversation during the meal related entirely 
to baildiog leases, ‘the various prices of land, specu- 
lation, lossyand profit 


Htheland Miss Melville retived,Jeaving the gentle-. 


men over their wile. . 

The Greywold,diwing.room, a Jong-low ceilinged 
apartment, Wainscotted and: pannelled with walnut, 
wood, and,furmished with antique chaira and sofas of, 
faded satin, had five long ‘windows looking upon-the 
flower garden, e, heavy tarnished curtains were 
drat nhetore these windows, 9 ruddy fire byrnt in 
the low grate. « ‘ : 

Ethel ‘sat down before it, a book of illustrated 
poéms in her-han‘, but her thoughts were far aivay- 
from the pages before her. ' i 

Now Mortlake,.now Harold Harcourt, and anon 
the odd startling gipsy, presented themselwes to her. 
She;wasvexcited in some degree; her life at Groy- 
wold. wasisomewhat eventless,.and that she should,, 
have engaged herself to: Harold, haye been alarmed 
by .a.gipsy, and. bave received intimation that Mort- 


lake, loved, ber, all: in one day, was a little too much || 


for her nerves to bear up against completely. Her 
sensitive temperament would’ not® permit her ‘to 
accept all these-events-with the plxeidity of an ordi- 
nary, personage. 

' So her slight fingers turned over the pageés rest- 
essly, 

Miss Melville was occupied in fancy work; sho did 
not disturh Kthel by. speaking. 

Presegutly thedoor opened, rather suddenly, and. 
Koger, strode iutathe room. 

‘* Kéhel,” said, he, “I wigh.to have five minut:s’ 
talk with yon,’ 

Miss Melville taok the hint.and left the reom, 

. tel lopked yp in alerm,, when. her brother .came 
and,swoed close to where she,sat, and established 
himself. upon the: hearthrng, his.,.handa crossed ..be- 
hind his. back, his shoulders Jcaning against the 4 
mantel piece, 

‘The book,fell from.her hand, her large. eyes.opened 
in alarm, for she san, that Rogeys lip trembled, and 
his eyes flashed. 

He was, in short, exeessively-agitated. 

“Have you engaged yourself, Kthel, to that rascal, 
Harcourt #” 

“ Rascal !”” - 


* He is nothing bettor,” responded Rorer, “You 
know that his father is over head and earsin: debt, 


md that the estate-isoing to the dogs, Wot khow 
that the elder brother, Chtistopher} isa reprobate, 
whom no respectable woman cares tobe seen speaking 
with. “You kiow——” we 

Ethel ‘interrupted him. “Her eyes sparkled with 
indignation, 

She waved ‘her hand towards her brother, 

“Stop, Roger!” she cried. “I know that Harold's 
father and brother are spend thrifts, [know that the 
estite is mortgaged to the last acre; butt know that 

farold is all horour, generosity, nobility. I know 
this for & fact, Roger,” . 

Young Thornclitio langhed contemptuonsly. 

“Yon are in Tove with his six feet of altitude, his 
blue eyes, and fair, carling hair. You believe in his 
s:udious and industrious liféin Chambers. You are 
under the impression that he dines frugally, and does 
not sup at all, except on a cup of coffee, which keeps 
him awake while he roads balf'the night. You place 
the greatest faith in the professions of this Jaw 
student. Now I happen to be acquainted with his 
set in town, and a wilder, more dissipated ses does 
not exist, Your friend, Harold, spends his nights 
hetween drinking and dice! He is aver head and 
cars in debt for bonnets, gloves, lace shawls, per- 
famery, rings, and earrings, which ho lavishes upon 
painted beauties. who accompany him to Richmond, 
tothe Opera, and.other places of amusement! You 
he regards a8 a simple country girl, brought up 
Methodistieally by your virtuous little governess, 
and taught yorr catechism and good morals by the 
parson ef the parish, He considers it a fearful bore 
to bo compelled to spend half an hour with you, 
Why then does he seek your sceicty ? Because, my 
Sweet, innocent sister, he believes that:you will one 
day inherit a great fortune. Your, money will 
80 to pay, he thinks, for the lace, bonnets, and gold 
earrings, which he has lavished upon the painted 
besuties aforesaid ¥” 

‘It is:impossible, Roger.” 

Bthel had grown vory pale, but she spoke ealmly, 
and her voice was firm. 

“It is true, Bthel,” replied’ Reger. “Nay, more 
1s true than I dare sveak of, for you have beew brought 
up in all purity. I could searecly tell you sll that 
I know of Harold Harcourt; but thereis a girl upon 
his father’s estate who. kas bad bitter reason to rme 
the day when:she first saw your bero. ‘To hor he has 





Promised to make reparation—in money, mind—witen 


you become his wife. ‘This poor girl is@hemothor 
of a child, which issupported’ by her parents, © Her 
farther is 1 gamekeeper at’ Denethorp. Father and 
mother are toth severe’ and havsh towatdsithe: girl: 
who bas brought this! dishononm home to:then,! but 
she promises them thivtsome:day she-will gite them 
fifty pounds.. The‘hepe: of one day possessing! this’ 
large sum makes them tolernnt) towardsker. Some- 
(times she is: driven: degpevate, by otheir! unkinduess, 
jand ‘them ehe makes ap:her mind | thesvshe:wi)! ,fne 
jaway'to London, and suppertiherself,.apd: her} infant! 
lbp needlework. | What fate :would.a maid: hom thera, 
= your-philanthropy may: well tremble to, think 


Ethel started. to -her festpand begauca pee. the.. 
drawing: roomowi th hasty #taps.. fgduth 

Her |hand was pressdd to, hex, hearg,her. eyes. were, 
jcast down, * otei %X uo 

Roger. watcha}. her, with 4. sort, of flerce anxigty 
lurking in is. ats oY pe — 

Suddenly he spoke again: Le 

“I can show you a letter,” he'sald, “in'which 
{Harold speaks of yqu.as,the heavyencumbrance that 
must be taken with the golden »ribe!”’ 

“Show me that-letter,” said Bthel.. . 

Her voice sounded unnaturally cold and firm, 

“TI will show it. te. you,, to-morrow,’’ responded 
Roger, . ; 
“And what is 
Ethel, 

“ I will go with you to ‘her father’s house. to-mor- 
row, Ethel,’’ answered Roger. ‘ And youshall hear 
her story from her own lips !”’ 

Ethel was silent for the spaco ef: two minutes or 


i , iu 


this girl’s name?” domanded 


80. 

She stood like one in a dream, with her eyes fixed 
vacantly on the fire. 

Roger watched her. ; 

The change that*had passed: over her' beauty was 
one piteous to contemplate. ‘ f 

It was like thé face of astatue—a lovely model for 
Cespair. 

The drooped head, the lowered eyes, the exquisite 
lips, firm-get in the tension of mental anguisi, the 
colour completely ‘faded; the’whole form listlegs,. re- 
minding one of some exotic planf whicly has been 
beaten down'by a rude tempvst. i 

Some compassion Roger must have felt; for he bit 
his lip, and ‘his brow evitravted, ; 

“Ethel,” he said, at length, “do nob take this so 
to heart. Thére are wortiier men in the world than 
(Harolt Harcourt; who would be delighted to devote 
their “whole lives te you. Some day you may choose 
jone of them,” : 

“Never!” responded Ethel. “I give my love 
once, and only. once. It has heen throavti back to me, 
trample@into the tnire? “I-will offer itingria-te no 
ione else!’’ y ‘ 

“ Pat other lote‘tfiny bs-offored to'you) Hthel.’”’ 

“Other love would be abhorrent toma,” responded 
Ethel. 

“ My dear Ethel, you will live! thienzh yowrjage 
of romance, and you will learn to lpngh-at the mer- 
cenary pretensions of that jusoleat puppy,” Harold 
Harcourt !” ay 

At this moment the drawing-room, dogropyncd, 
and there entered the guest, Mr, Mowtlake, followed 
by Squire Thorncliffe, f 

To Ethel it would have been irapossible to remain 
and exchange the commonplace .couviesics of. overy- 
day life with the visitor. 

Hastily pleading headache then os.an exeuso for 
immediately retiring, Miss ‘Thorticliffe .bade Mr. 
Mortlake, her uncle, and brother good night, and 
quitted the room. x : 

The evening dragged away wearily, until Squire 
Thorncliffe retired for the night. 

When he was gone, Mortlake and Roger looked at 
one another fixedly. 

“Let us go dowhstairs to the billiard-room,”’ said 
Roger. ‘* We can smoke there; and I will persuado 
old Spinette to light the fire. I havea botile ot 
choice cognac in my room, and some cigars. We will 
regale ourselves there, and we can discugs the matter 
which we have in hand, without any fear of being 
overheard.” 

Mortlake’s dark face had grown singularly pale 
within the last hour. 

The expression in his eyes noted the deep ayxicty 
which filled his, soul. 

He acquiesced in what Roger proposed, and then | 
established himself in an armchair, 

He took up a newspaper, which he pretended to 
read, until young Thorneliffe quitted the room to give 
his orders. ; 

When Nortlake found himself alono-he threw tho 
paper on the floor, bent his, head forward into his 
hands, and rocked himself backwardyand forwards 
in the extremity of his agitation, 

He knew that Roger had.been speaking to Ethel, 
speaking against Harold Hareourt, his zizal. 





| OWB.LYGF, 


asa} 
Tho: saw: that: theshowhalitold, that thes 
ere pe barren ground, ' eter 
t had vetired)for the night, not heeause s« 
headaghe,:but: beeause dhershearsiwas oan, ‘ —— 
This day; for rhefirst-time, Mr. -Montieke had 
learned thita rival stood in:his pata. /Dlie knowledge 
was inexpressibly, bitter tosbim. i 
Altogether it would be diffiqult tosay which ead 
fered. the Most, at thay. moment, Ethel,,,.who.¢ms 
pasing-her chamberinithe wildest agitation, Mont 


lgke;.who.snt in the ifadad. drawingroow with jhia., 


hhead bupied in yisyhands,.or Roger, saperi 
ithe making of the fire, the Saneeers aperinjoors 
Hhasingonisi ps. ofy the, cognac, Roger whewwaamlene 
a : ned 


eep and dangerous game, Rover whe had. mal 


{ (the. friend, of his childhood, lacerated his sister's 


heart, uttered untraths, spoken aud acted. falam 
hood, 9 frag all his natal instincts asa gentle, 
man auda Th ornchific, and degraded’ himself in ‘hia, 


At 1: however, the fire burnt brighfly, the fait 
bottle pf epgnad, ‘the, eut goblets, the sugar aud 
lemon sfowd upon the table. 

Tae leathern armchairs were “dtawn clos to the 
blaze! °°" y 

Spinette,-who hai? stperinten de? all thesd arrange- 
ments, lingered ‘yot in ths robin. 

“Lam going td bting ont guest “downstairs, Spt 
nette,” said Roger, addressing the old housckeeser. 
“You toust not make another outery when you're 
him.’ ¥ow must not be on fusing him with thé mur- 
derer of my poar father.” 

Spinette laid’ hold of the mintelshelf with beth 
hands, an} tagged at it as tiinugh’ she were in a 
spasin of agony. 

“* Mic.'Mortlale 1” she ejaculated. “I don’t Mrs 
to seov him: hero. : Ge is not the man, of course, fae 
his nose is flat, and Robert Pole’s was & Roman nése, 
then besidesshe hasblack hairy.and Pole’s was rea, 
staring, ugly red!’ , 

Oh, stop, Spinctte!” 


patiently. 


interrupted Roger, ims 
* Damsso’ tivell. od: thas: obi story.!? 


‘“* [tds anold stery,”rejoincd Spiaette, shaking’ 
her bony, hend (at: Roger, while hr .gavmt face wae. 


lighted up by 1 wild expression imyorsiiMe stoides 
scribe in words... ~ His an'olilis' ory, Mester Reger : 
but,some day there wild baa newwhapter mritéda avd 
added to the. qld. unfiatighe) tale. ‘Lien it will, ze 
complete! Tho hiddoa mystery, will, be diacewened. 


Murder will out.” 


Qld Spinetta, clenched hor. fist, aw]. struck the: 


mantelpiace..sq.enexgotically, thas. sha anust baye: 
bruised, hen hand. 


“Tho time will come-—and I, ghall, livo, to seater: 


when the, murderer will ba taken trom the Congt of 
Justice to the prison howse, condemned to.die. thay 
death, A booting mob will aceowpyny him, audi 
shall be there to seq him-—to soc jis white, ghastly 
face, his’ glairng eyes, his glance of dcepair—altan all 
his loag career of succyssful crime. dare. 65 
now,’’ continued Spinette, “at this very moment. he 
riots in wealth—he folls along in his chaviot,. Mea 
honour him; perchahes, ani it is possible that womes 
love him. he ig, perhaps, the father of a. family, 
Innbeent children miy claniber abdut his-kness. & 
loving’ wife-may weleome-his retyning step. It te 
possible that his reputation is unblemished in tijd 
opinion of taankind., And yet-—and yet—the diy is 
drawing neir when the masit ‘shall’bo. removed, syd 
the hideous face of ‘the murderer shall bo revealed.” 

Odd old Spinette had worked hervelf into a perfects 
fover of excitement. 

She stood like some grim proplictess uvon the 
hoarth:rag, her bony hands clasped, her (cep sunken 
eyes ablazo, her cavaderous faco suifased with a 
species of purple flush. 

It was singular, but her white eapand stiff onrls 
pinnediin rows agninmst her forchead,end her rusty 
black silk fitting tightly to her lean form, did-reéias 
aib desteoy the witrd and #ybyl-like effvos of Yar 
appearanee, 

Roger glanetdias herampatientty. 

“JT amaicek ofall this nomsense, Spimctts,” ered 
the young gentleman, “tized, and thoroughly sia ef 
it. For Heayen’s sake go to bed, and give, wu 
more of thia folly. Wou pasitively mole me ill.’ 

Spinette movad towards tho daor. 

“Good:night, Master Roger,”.sho said, ‘f bai the 
time will come-—the time will come!’ 

She shook her hony finger, at hor young masa, 

nd quitted the room, 


CHAPTER XI, 


As I mark the lithe form, in its marrellar 

Skimming the daisies and brashins the cews, 

Follow the west: wind scross the ¢old plxin, 

To meet the redsurmas he kisses nway 

From raaches of amber the mst an! txe;rain, 

Tumbled and tossed into clouds golljen gicy, 
Weonrn, 
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cigars and cognac until the grey morning light 
looked in at the billiard-room window, and as that 
grey morning light broke a slender form quitted the 
Manor House by a side door, and took its way by the 
shrubberies towards the great park, where the full- 
fed river swelled by the autumn rains took its course, 
flowing through the fields and farmsteads, amidst 
which it meandered for many miles, * 

The slender form was wrapped in a white morn- 
ing robe tastefully made. A short mantle of Scotch 

aid was drawn over the shoulders, and fastened on 
Boe breast with a great brooch of Cairngorum. A 
large straw hat shaded the eyes, and, indeed, con- 
cealed the face of Ethel Thorncliffe—for her head 
drooped mournfully. 

She encountered no one, however, in the shrubbery 
and when she had quitted it and had entered upon 
the path in the park which led towards the river, her 
walk had been as yet eventiess and uninterrupted. 

Soon she was by the side of the river, still with 
lowered head, still with hurrying footsteps. 

Soon the grey light grew golden, and played upon 
the face of the waters. 

The whole autumn landscape awoke to beauty, 
and the song of the birds came cheerfully from the 
many-coloured branches of the October woods. 

But Ethel Thorncliffe was deaf and blind tosounds 
and sights of beauty on that lovely morning. 

She hastened forwards ; aftera while she came to 
@ gateway leading intoalane. This lane divided 
the two estates of Denethorp and Greywold. 

Ethel had already walked a distance of two miles 
anda half,and she would have two more miles to 
traverse before she could reach the keeper's lodge, 
where dwelt Mary Anson, the unfortunate girl whom 
Harold Harcourt was said to have led astray and 
afterwards deserted. 

Ethel, iu short, was bent upon making inquiries 
for herself in this matter, which so nearly concerned 
ber peace, 

She crossed the lane; as she did so she was roused 
from her reverie by a voice Which she recognised as 
that of the woman which had so startled her on the 
previous evening. 

* Fair lady, have pity !’’ cried the voice. “ We 
have slept under a hedge all night—my old mother, 
my children, and myself. We have eaten nothing 
since yesterday morning.” 

Ethel turned towards the speaker. There stood 
the woman, tall, stalwart, wild; her scarlet hood 
drawn round her singular face, the twisted braids of 
jetty hair showing underneath it, the large eyes 
flashing, the white teeth gleaming in a smile which 
Ethel could not but recognise by daylight as sar- 
donic in the extreme. 

A short cloak of faded crimson, a petticoat which 
seemed formed of many-coloured patchwork, brown 
stockings, and large country-made shoes completed 
the costume of this extraordinary personage. Ethe]’s 
artistie eye took in all these details at a glance. 
However, Miss Tborncliffe was ina hurry to arrive 
at the cottage of Mary Anson, and although she 
sympathised with all who suffered, perhaps Ethel 
was never in a less yielding or gentle mood than she 
was at that moment, 

She was smarting under a cruel sense of wrong ; 
where she had trusted she had met (so she believed) 
with deceit of the meanest and most perfidious 
nature, 

She was impatient to know the worst, and here 
she was interrupted by this woman who had spoken 
to her on the previous night with a freedom which 
might be termed insolent, and who now looked at 
her with mocking, if not fierce eyes. 

Ethel, however, searched for the purse; and drew 
out a@ shilling, which she handed towards the 
woman, 

That personage appeared hardly to see it; her 
smile grew broader, and her eyes were fixed more 
insolently than ever upon Mies Thornciliffe, 

* That is the way with you charitable folks,” she 
said ; “ you think so much of giving a little picce of 
silver among three or four starving fellow-creatures. 
You think that such a gift will open the gates of 
Heaven to you, or at least a few such gifts sprinkled 
here and there through a long life, during which you 
have only been seeking your own pleasure—giving 
fifty guineas for a pair of diamond earrings to hang 
in your own dainty ears, and thanking Heaven, like 
the Pharisee, that you are so good and go charitable, 
when you have given fifty pence to a poor starving 
family! And fifty pence is a whole four and two- 
pence. Why that is enough not only to purchase 
your entrance into a better world, but to guarantee 
to you @ high and mighty place there,” 

* You are impertinent, my good woman,”’ answered 
Ethel. “ Here is the shilling for you, if you like. 
Icaunot afford to give more this morning. I told 





you before I bad very little money at my command. | not be his eqnal, bar none. 


As for giving fifty guineas for a pair of ear-rings, 
that is a piece of extravagance of which I am 
entirely innocent. I have never had more than five 
pounds at atime to spend on myself in my life, and 
that has always been spent for bare necessities, I 
am in a hurry now and cannot stay totalk any more. 
Here is the shilling if you will accept it, and——” 

The woman interrupted her with a short laugh, 

“ You are busy now, young lady. You are in a 
hurry to find out whether your love loves you truly. 
Love, afterall, weighs heavier than gold with most 
young creatures of your age; but I could answer 
all your questions without your troubling yourseli 
to go further. I have not studied in the east for 
nothing. I can read the future as plainly as you can 
read a printed book—a foolish aovel from a circula- 
ting library. Show me your hand andI will réad 
you your fate,” 

The woman spoke with an assurance of confidence 
which startled Ethel Thorncliffe—surprised her out 
of her usual calm, 


(To be Continued.) 








HOW A HEART WAS LOST, 





The sun’s latest rays were the maple trees 
gilding, 
And stretched on the green sward I dream- 
ingly lay, 
When Flora’s sweet voice stopp’d my air 
castle building 
By bantering me to a game of croquet. 
I instantly jumped to my feet alla-tremble, 
And seized on a mallet the game to begin, 
And I said, “ Dearest Flora, I cannot dis- 
semble— 
A play for a heart and am anxious to 
win !” 


So, beginning the contest with such an 
endeavour : 
As only is made when one plays for a 


h 
I inwardly vowed she should conquer me 


never, 
And brought all my skill into play from 
the start. 
I led all the way and I thought the game 
over— . 
I reached the home stake and I might 
have gone out, 
But I gave her a chance by becoming a 
* rover,’”’ 
When I saw the vex’d beauty beginning 
to peut, 


Oh, fatal mistake! How it giieves me to 
tell it! 
I thought my poor heart with vexation 
would burst, 
When she sent my ball spinning away with 
her mallet, 
Then passed through her. wiekets and hit 
the stake first, 
In vain for another encounter I pleaded— 
With victory flushed, in a voice full of 


gieoe, 
She said, ** All your vows and your prayers 
are unheeded— 
The wife of a ‘ rover’ I never will be!” 


Tho time is long past, but a si.d spell comes 
o’er me, 
And back to the old spot my thoughts fly 


Anda scone on the emerald lawn flits before 


me, 
When I think of the heart that I lost at 
croquet. 
And now lot me say to all jubilant lovers: 
When playing with Cupid be fully 
awake— 
With the game in your hand ’tis unwise to 
. be rovers— 
If you wish to be certain, go straight for ° 
your stake, 
F. 8. 





Mr. ALBERT GRANT proposes to enter on a now 
career. He passed the prelimiuvary examiuation for 
the Bar last week, and on Saturday applied to be 
admitted as a studentof Gray’s Inn. If he conducts 
every case as well as he does his own, there will 


WHAT BREAKS DOWN YOUNG MEN ? 
Ir is a commonly received notion that hard study 
is the unhealthy element of a college life. But/from 
tables of the mortality of an, university collected 
from the last triennial catalogue, it is clearly demon- 
strated that the excess of death for the last ten. years 
after graduation is found in that portion ofeach 
class of inferior scholarship. Everyone who has 
seen the curriculum knows that where Mschylus 
and political economy injure one, late hours and 
rum punch use up a dozen; and that the two little 
fingers are heavier than the loins of Euclid. Dissi-. 
pation is a sure destroyer, and every young man. 
who follows it is as the early flower,.exposed to un- 
timely frost. Those. who have been enveigled in 
the path of vice are named Legion, A few hours 
sleep each night, high living, and plenty of 
“smashes,’’ make war upon every function of the 
body. The brain, the heart, the lungs, the liver, 
the spine, the limbs, the bones, tho flesh, every part 
and faculty are overtaxed and weakened by the 
terrific energy of passion loosened from restraint, 
until like a dilapidated mansion, the “earthly house 
of this tabernacle” falls into ruinous debt. Fast 
young men, rightabout, 








DEATH OF A FAMOUS ORANGE TREE. 


Tux Paris obituary contains the death of a famous 
orange tree in its 455th year, known under the name 
of Grand Bourbon or Grand Connétable, In the year 
1421 the Queen of Navarre gave her gardener the 
seed at Pampeluna, Thence sprang the plant, which 
was subsequently transported to Chantilly. 

In 1532, however, the Constable of Bourbon (Lord 
of Chantilly) having sided with Charles V. against 
Francis I., his goods were confiscated, and aleng with 
them the orange tree, which was duly sentto Fon- 
tainebleau, whence in 1684 Louis XIV, transferred 
it to Versailles, whore it remained the largest, finest 
and most fertile member of the orangery, its head 
being fifteen metres round, and the trunk seven 
metres high, 





THE HORSE AND THE DOG. 


To what extent the horse may be endowed with 
any power of reasoning may be. a question; but 
the intelligence that he sometimes exhibits is cer- 
tainly more than instinct, 

Some months ago a poor dog,Shaving been pelted 

with sticks and stones by cruel boys until his flesh 
past panes and his leg fractured, limped into a 
stable, 
. In one of the stalla was an intelligent young 
horse, which seemed touched by the distress of the 
dog. He bent his and inspected the broken 
leg; with his fore foot pushed some straw into a 
corner of the stall, and made a bed for the dog. 
One day, when the horse was eating the bran mash 
which formed part of his food, he gently caught 
the dog by the neck, and with his teeth lifted him 
into the trough. 

For weeks the two friends fed together, and the 
invalid grew strong. At night the horse arranged 
a soft bed for the dog, and encircled him with one 
of his fore feet, showing the utmost carefulness. 
Such humanity might well be emulated by the 
human race. 











A Pea FoR THe Larxs.—“ A Lover of British 
Birds” writes to protest against the exhibition of 
larks as an article of food in poulterers’ shops, Hao 
says, “I don’t suppose any legislation will stop the 
wholesale destruction of these national songstcrs, 
but I trust that the national sentiment, if thore is 
auy sentiment left in modern society, will be aroused 
and expressed against such a use of British singing 
birds. I may remind those who would like tosharae 
these vulgar eaters of Hoaven’s mossengers that the 
Emperor Heliogabalus was especially partial to the 
brains of singing birds, and I may suggest that they 
should restrict themselves to the brains also of larks, 
as it must be that portion of the bird they most re- 
quire.’ 








Tu laws of politeness should be observed not only 
between intimate friends, but between members of 
the same family, and those households are most 
peaceful and happy where the courtesies of good 
society are observed. 

Mr. H. J. Brron has a comic drama on the stocks, 
which will be launched next week at the Opera 
Comique; Miss Marie Litton, from the Court, is to 
aoe the bright particular star.” It is entitled ** Old 
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CLYTIE CRANBOURNE; 


—oR— 


BUILT UPON SAND, 


By the Author of “ The Earl's Crime,” A Fight 
Jor a Peerage,” etc., ete. 
a ee 
CHAPTER XXI. 
WHAT THE MARQUIS OVERHEARS. 


Caroline Burtineton had returned to Den- 
borough Castle from London without the earl having 
noticed her absence, ‘ 

Being confined to his room,'and attended bya 
paid nurse and the physician, the sick peer could even 
have dispensed with the visit with which his son 
Edward Cranbourne during the day paid him.., 

Hia thoughts were evidently bent upon some 
definite object ; he was living in, spite of disease and 
age, it would seem, to accomplish jit, and he tried to 
husband his strength and energies for that one pur- 


ae. 

The next morning his niece came into his room 
With a frozen smile on her soured face, and began: to 
sonquneniane him on his improved strength and good 
ooks, a: 

“ Yes, I shall be about again in a day or two,” was 
the calm reply; and then he eppeared to take little 
notice of her efforts to amuse and interest him, but 
leaned back on his pillows, glancing out through the 
half-drawn blinds at the moving, restless ses 
beyond, 

So before long the lady of the castle went away, 
leaving the sick man. to his own musings, while she 
sent a message to Edward Cranbourne to the effect 
that she wished to speak with him, 

“Well,” asked the gentleman, as he threy himself 
into & comfortable chair before a cheerful fire in her 
boudoir, “ you have been to town, what do you think 
of her 2” 

““ What you expected Ishould; she defied me.””” 

“Of course she did. I should have done the 
#ame had { been her. She has the cards in her own 
poe if she only bas the patiemce to wait to play 

m, 


“That is my only chance. She thought I came 
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from your father to bring her here, and she would 
have come with me; but I was not prepared—I 
shall be shortly, then she may come. Would you 
like to know what I purpose doing ?” 

“ No,”’ was the decided reply, ‘‘ Where ignor- 
ance is bliss—you know the rest. I have no desire 
to be wise ; indeed, the leas I know about your plots 
and plans the better for bothof us, If you succeed 
the credit is yours, If you fail—well, you do fail.” 

“ Yes, and in either case you evade all risk and 
reap the benefit,” sneered the lady. 

“ My dear Cara, I wonder if you ever will give 
up that disagreeable habit of yours; bitter words 
and sneering speeches offend friends and provoke 
enemies. Therefore, if you would be wise learn to 
avoid them.” 

** T should be almost as great a hypocrite as your- 
self,” interrupted his cousin, passionately. 

“ Do you imagine calling me names serves your 
purpose, Cara? If so, pray continue the practice, 
though I can’t say I appraciate it.” 

‘And I am to risk my position, and, perhaps, my 
fame and fortune, fer you, am I ?’”’ asked the woman, 
becoming more than usually excited. 

“ You are a great idiot, if you do,” was the un- 
flinching response. ‘ Your wisest plan is to let well 
or ill, whichever it may be, alone ; things will take 
their own course. As for saying, however, that 
anything you propose doing is for me, don’t deceive 
yourself, or attempt to deceive me any longer upon 
that point. It is for yourself, not fot me, that you 
are plotting and planning, remember that. If you 
work against Clytie, it is because you hate her as 
her mother’s daughter ; and if you strive for me to 
succeed to the peerage, it is that you may share it 
with me. Your own proposal, yon know, though it 
is not leap year. Now we understand each other, 
you may play at conspiracy as much as you please, 
I suppese you won’t ride this morning ?” : 

ith a violent effort, Miss Burlington stifled or 
smothered her furious anger sufficiently to say : 

“ No, I am too tired. I was travelling all night.” 
Then she added, as a kind of afterthought: “ How 
long do you remain at the eastle.”’ 

**T return to town to-morrow, if my father is out 
of danger,’ was the reply. “ Itis g!oomy enough 
here, Heaven knows; besides, the Houre is sitting 
and my constituents are grumbling at the small 
attention I pay to their whims; oneof the draw- 
backs of being an M.P.” 

“ We shall meet at dinner,” observed the lady, as 
her cousin strolled out of the room, assuming an 





Sntitengnee which ho was some degress from feel- 
ng. 

“*T must bear all the risk,’”’ muttered Caroline 
Burlington, savagely, when she was alone; “if I 
did not hate her,’’ she went on, “I would see Ed- 
ward Oranbourne roasted beforeI would hold onta 
hand to save him; but he is right so far, it is for 
myself, not for him, that Iam working, and I have 
one out a plan which will, I believe, defy detec- 
tion. 

Half an hour afterwards two women might have 
been seen walking side by side in Denborough Park, 
talking earnestly, and anyone acquainted with the 
inmates of the castle would at once have recognised 
Miss Burlington and her maid, Phoobe Crabtree. 

So absorbed were they in their conversation that 
they did not notice as they sat down on a felled tree, 
that, leaning against the trunk of a mighty oak that 
stood not half-a-dozen yards from them, was a man 
whom no one could have mistaken for one of the 
keepers or workmen on the estate. 

Miss Burlington, had she seen him, might have re- 
cognised her companion in the railway carriage and 
new admirer, the Marquis de Santé, and he, had he 
been recognised, would have pleaded his ardent pas- 
sion as a reason for his intrusion, 

His feelings," hcwever, were not of so warm ®& 
character as to necessitate their being revealed unless 
circumstances rendered it necessary,.and he stood 
motionless, while the two women, believing them- 
selves to be alone, continued their conversation. “ 

“You are sure your brother is to be relied upon? 
asked the lady. : P 

“ Quite, miss, particularly if the price is a high 
one.” 

“And he won’t be bought over to the other side, 
you think ?” ; 

“Not likely,” was the assured reply. ‘“ First of all 
he knows you’ve got most money, and next, if he 
gives his word he’d keep it, even it twas to hang @ 
body or drown them.” 

“Ag to having more money than I, you know 
words and promises cost nothing, She may say she is 
the heiress aud mistress here one day, if he believes 
that, she may bribe him with anything.” : 

“Oh, I'll prepare him against that. I'll tell him 
her brother is living, and her chances arne’t worth 
much. Jonah and his wife will take care of her long 
enough, I can tell you, miss, while she’s paid for. 

The listener had no difficulty in ascertaining who 
it was that was thus to be carried off ani taken care 
of, 
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His one anxiety was to know the time when the 
attempt was to bemade, and themanner in which the 
outrage was to 4ake placo, then he could arrange his 
own measures to prevent or reap the advantage irom 


it. 
“What Iuck it was that brought me here,” he 


thought, as he listened eagerly to the conversation of |- 


the two women, taking care to keep well hidden from 
their sight by the enormous tree against which he 
was leaning. ‘ 
“We can do nothing for a week or teu days,” he 
heard the lady gay; ‘* but bring your brother here 
to-morrow night at nine o’clock, so that I can make 
terms with him. The very. walls iu the castle/Meve 
ears, 80 don’t talk to me about it there. Re e 
to-morrow evening at this spot at nine o’clogkt ‘ 
‘Yes, thank you, and I will be here also,”’ suttttered® 


the Frenchman, “ though it interfores with meetert g 
to town to-morrow. I wonder if my friend 4 


knows about it.’’ . 

Little dreaming their conversation had bean litte 
to, the two women returned to. the castle,.s lle the? 
marquis, as coon as he found it safe to rithitint 
being observed, went back to Newcastle. 

The next evening, half an hour bas the’ 
appointed time, the Frepchman was again stteeeame 
spot, but this time he got into the aperture formed by 
the partial decay of.one-of the old trees whith sete’ 
here so abundant. 


He had brought e book with: Miss alg0,.aethougly he’ |’ 


was reading, in egge be was obsetved or Aikodvered,) 
} f ad? 


in which © he would>ha tnt 
p arvamay bo Wan waiting about in tha hepeel a - rm owe | 


Miss Burlington. ; os Bae ryt egg 
Surely the lady hersélf-could:sidt Be: sisi qu ninco of persons waiting the ar et the 
that plea, therefore, he might very wall egdsider lim th 


self safe, 


Night had fallen upon the scone when Cabdtihe’ |' 


Burlington, attended by Phtebe Crabtree, came’ to’ 
the appointed spot, 

They were half an hour after their time, but they 
were alone, and the Frenchman gathered from theif 
conversation that a mistake had been made in the 
transmission of the message, and the man expected 
understood that he was to be there between nine and 
ten. 

Just as their patience was exhausted, however, he 
came. 

Aman, as far as could be seen in that uncertain 
light, of middle height, rather stout, dressed as a 
skipper of a collier, and speaking with a decided 
north country dislect. 

The business upon which he had come had been 
previonsly explained to him, it was now only the, 
question of detail and terms. 

“You uyderstand, the girl will be brought to the 
tivérside, and taken on board quietly ; she will believe 
that she is coming to the castle by water, or that she 
is crossing the river; that will be the best. In that 
ease yon will have to decoy her into the cabin, then 
you will goto sea, and make for your own home, 
where your wife will receive and take care of her, 
When you have her there you will let me know.” 

“Yes, mise,” was the reply. 

“And what am [ to pay you?” was the next 
qurstion, 

Tye man was silent, he wag afraid of not asking 
énough. 

“ Suppose I give you a hundred pounds now, and 
another hundred when you bring or send me word 
qhet the girl is sdfe, and that I pay you at the rate of 

wo hundred a year while you keep her, will that 
eatisfy you ?”’ 

“ Yes,” said the man, reluctantly, “though it’s 
very risky, my latly.” 

“I don’t see how it can be,” was the impatient 
retort. “The girl is bronght to the waterside for 
you, shp goes on ‘the boat or vessel willingly, you 
have jast to keep her quiet till you get out tosea, and 
Phaste here will go with you to manage her, I shall 
not be far off myself; what is it you want?” 

** Well, my lady, if yon was to make it three hun- 
dred, and three hundred @ year, it wouldn’t be moré 
than it’s worth.” 

“Idon't haggle about terms,” replied Miss Bur- 
Wngton, haughtily. “It shall be three hundred for 
the work, and three hundred a year afterwards, Here 
is oné hundred, it'isall I have with me, the other two 
you shall haye when you have carried ont your part 
of the targain. Now, when shall you be ready to 
attempt it?” 

“Not this week, miss, better leave it till next if 
you ean, the end of next week Ishould say 3 my boat’s 


on Sunday, and when her absenge is discovered, all 
trace will be lost.” 2 , 

“T’ll be ready bythat time lady. Pheabe is to 
go with us, you sey. ‘Basti ceow hew to manage 
her.” . 







ever to ape steed . 
Nearly half ap hour i ench 
of his hiding place, and #kegk Mgnealf for his limbs’ |! 


were cramped, 


day now, ght days: /-Motmench rime to do it 
din, but I bana ys them.” 
An hour aftey,and:he was ga hs way/to Tendon. 
en to bea Kasy wéek for Se: rquis De Santé 
hid last he was thspend in thieimetropolis fur many 
‘ th to come: sho, indesf,,could say that he 
ever Visitdt again! 


_— 


OtarteR wx. 


Early 






iarly disagreeable expreséion of coun 

sed, ag@kind of upper gervant, was 
imp. down splatform, “trying to keep 

warm, and m ,occasional observations $04 
companion. who 
snilorthan a gentleman’s servant, as his dregs-would 
seem to indicate. ; 

Tho other party, havihg-no connection with them, 
and yet seeming to eye them curiously, consisted of a 
woman and. two men, the former being the very 
model of a motherly, Iadylike housskeeper, in ber 
rich black silk, Paisley shawl,and largo unfashionable 
konnet. . 

As for the two men with her, they’ looked very 
much like what they were. 

One a thorough man-servant, with his'‘plain’d ress 
and cockade in his hat, the other, an unwkiliful imita- 
fion of him, dressed in-the same manncr, but with? 





the foreigner about him. 

. One advantage the party of three had over the 
couple that they passed on the platform, they knew 
their prey by sight, and also their enemies; while 
the others had only received a description of the 
formér, and were also unsconscious that they wore 
even known, still less that they were watelied. 

“ You think you cau play your part-wall, and that 
she will not recognise you, Iona ?” asked the foreign- 
looking man-servant, of the woman withihim. 

** No fear.of me, I wasn’, on the stage five yenre 
for nothing ;I defy my own, husband,to know ahe if 
I liked to try ition ;.and this girl) only saw) me fora 
few minutes ; how late. the train is.” 

* Yes; but here it comes. I shall keep in the back- 
ground, remomber your part, and John, keep slose to 
them.’’ 

‘Phe other man nodded his head,,.and.then looked 
on vagnely enough. as the Jong siring,.of carriages 
rolled into the station. 

For .ene .moment there was) consternation in -the 
ranks of she enemy. 

There was no solitary lady travelling aloné., True, 
there were two girls, who seemed.to look about them 
in.an anxious mayner,as though expecting: to he re- 
cagnised. 

And then, after a whispered word with fhe foreign- 
looking servant, Iona Curtis—for she it was disguised 
—stepped forward, and addressing Psyche Clubfoot, 
as though she took her for the person she had come 
to meet, askel: 

“‘Am I speaking to Miss Cranbourne?’ 

“No, she is here,” was the reply, -indieating 
Clytie. 

“‘T am sent from the earl, to bring you to the 
castle, miss ; have you any luggage ?” 

* Only our bags,” replied the young ldy; ‘the 
man can carry them.” 
‘Yes, of course, the carriage is outside; let me 
help you, miss ; this way, if you please,” 
And sosaying, the woman led the way, taking, one 





out of repair, and my wife would like a Jittle time to 
mike the house safe, and get it ready for the yo ing 

=. a> ehat 3 * oe 
person, for she’s tobe kept under lock and k °¥, isn’t 
she 7? 


“Yes. The end of next weck, yon think, Well, 
suppose we say Saturday week, she will not be missed 


| of the girls’ shawls on her ari, the servaut, whom 
she called John, following with the rest of the 
| luggage; while the one who looked like a foreigner 


t 
; (eos, weasbe ; 


“On Satundéy svbek,” heteibheted, ‘itis Thars- |'a5r8 







m and wemin ; the latter thin and tall, ithe 4 






{ far more the appearanes of a4} 


triflé more of the gentleman, and. decidedly more of 


mounted the box, taken the reins from an ostler who 
held them,. and waited, as though he had sat there 
all night, until the party, consisting of the two girls, 

; ¢--Iona Curtis—and his own 
















i ‘places ; Iona was seated 
ek %0 se Johy 









is 4 to: 


le, thete’ to ‘to 
the iil) sf her 


a have potiinciihayesosies 

incredulowi#ly. mes 

re, ae sees my: cnc loghinatoge. her, 
s ” Ps = “> 


jauC ly tie Oranbotits t 


oto Tpetborough 
thé inmates-<of it, ex- 
* At the time she might - mn expected to 
jarrive there, slie was lying in 4 feat unconscious- 
in the,iwxuriously appointed eabin of a large 
butifally built yacht, 
h¢4ritie handed from the coachman to John, and 
by -him to-fona, was a small bottle of chloroform, 
which, when #he carriage pulled up at a given 
signal, she had dexterously applied to both of the 
girls, 
Clytie first, as being the most suspicious and 
Haas and before Psyche, who had iallen asleep, 
could undeystand what it peer | par pd Be 
haddkent hyef pantera ag: pa mou a 3s 
felt as though the numbness of death were cast upon 


her. : 
In this condition they were carried on board the 
yacht, whick | Wad. been hirdd prafedsUlgl for a cruise 
by the marquis for the occasion. 

\DfeatIénaswould very gladly have left Paysiip iti 
the carriage to be driven back to the railway station 
by John, who Was to-aceompany “thém, or hive al- 
lowed her to be quietly dropped in the water, had 
/not her employer very positively objected to such 
jirregular proceedjngsy SAHOO 

Tne girl was in the way undoubtedly ; she had 
risked thewhecessof the whole plotiby hempresence,. 
but it was. more dangerous to get rid of her than to 
take her with them, and ‘ore’ the latter df tho. 
two evils must be accepted. °° be 

So Clytie Cranbourne and Psyche Olubfoot were 
taken onboard the’ Peri, and before’ ‘they were 
coiiscious of what had happeried the gracefil yacht 
with*her ‘sails all set; was flying’ before the wind 
southward. TOUR 

Meanwhile John had driven thé cartiags badk ‘to 
the livery stibles from which it was' hited, and“had 
started on’ his rétnrn journey ‘to’ London, there to 
miuse-himvelf as well ashe cowl wntil his! meter 
should come back to town and again require his ew 
viees. ’ t . fous 

Caroline Burlington was:puzaled'and did nét-know 
what ‘todo. tik at 

It was very-probable that Clytie was out -when 
the telegram ‘arrived, consequetitly could not. éatch 
the: 8:40:train as directed, and might comp om ab any 
bourim the: morning. 

So Phobe and her brotiter were'setit off to meet 
succeeding traims, all with thesame result; no line or 
mossage reached the castle, neither did the possibite 
heitéss, and Mis#Burlington beoame early ill with 
worry and excitement, when the telegram from 
James Olabfoot to ‘his sister, asking tite reason she 
chad not writtem was-brought'to her. ' . 

Witheut soruple she opened and read the message, 
but. sent no answer, the telegfam to Clytie shar 
thé same fate, but Here Caroline Burlington's good 
fortune seemed to desert her, the next telegram, the 
one addressed tothe eirl, was taken to the peer, and 
answered by him! without her receiving even a hint 
of it, and while she was'woudering what had become 
of :the ‘two girls who had evidently -started’ in 
obedience to her message for the castle, and al’oper 









| had gone out,, pulled on a coachwan’s, overcoat, 


plexed as; to what, she could do or.say aboutthem, 
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Loré Clive, Olubfoot, and Sir “Wilberforce Waterloo 
were on their way te add ‘to her. anxiety. 

She: could ‘truly say she didnot know what had 
peeome of her niece, bat who would believe her ? 

he telegram which had decoy ed Olytie away could 
be ‘traced to her ag haviag sent’it, and® those who 
kwew this not unreasonably: supposed that having 
gone thus far she would hesitateat nothing to accom- 
plish her diabolical purpese. 

Thus they reasoned, andi yat, despite the mystery, 
they were cheered by the assumance that thetwo gifls 
were together.and:tous eould. encourage and takecarea 
of each. other. ‘ 

Meanwhile, the Peri, splendid iyacht: of. seme 
hundred:.and twenty tons an, maa. fiying/like 
amighty bird, every stiteh of sail set:hefore tha north 


wind. , 
Six.mon besides. the,captain formed: the.crew,.and: 


they had. not been afloat many hanrshefore: the-|\companions.inthe.grageful Poy, 


Trenchman found, they.| mere, short of. hands and 
wished he had not been so much afraid, not,of; ex- 
pense, but of getting nen onboard who shauldiniany 
way take sides with his captive. 

He: was. by no means a good .aajlor himeolt jand 
would never. have thought of taking .Clytie, away. 
to sea, had there been any other, gafe, means, of con- 
veying her. 


Bat on roads and railways they might be, tracked, 


and followed, while the sea left no trace. bebind, | the authors of orinies, be the shortcomings o which 


but closed up as the vessel cut its way through the 
swelling waters, telling no tales of the, aching hearts 
that were carried over it, 

Séa-sickness is most unromantic, I know, but it has 
to be endured by many who trust themselves to, the 
terider mercies of ‘father Neptgne, and the,chloroform, 
may Haye helped it, but Clytie and Psyche .wers,. 
perfectly ill with the rolling and tossing about which 
they experienced. : 

Their captor, the Frenchman, @lso was quite as bad, 
indeed'the only person besides the crew of the yacht 
who waa perfectly indifferent to ‘the motion of the 
vessel was Iona Curtis. : 

“Where am I ?\ What fs the meaning. of ourbeing 
here?” QOlytie had asked as soon as she was cop- 
scious of ‘being-on'the:sea, and Lona, who was near, 
came forward, for if was now broad‘daylight, and re- 
marked coolly, 

* You don’t reeognise-me, T sv 6, Clytie.?” 

‘The girl looked ‘at her as atondily as Ais could 
Goat the jerohing of the sbip, and-then replied : 

* Recognise you ! No x caine frdm ny grand- 
father the. earl to meet mei reyes ~ i. 

“Came from the earl to meet you! Hah! bah! 
that was very cleverly done; the earl never saw me 
in hisvlife, dosen't. want to, I expect, but you’ve 
seen me before and not been polite, either. I'am yout 
mother’s sister, Clytie Cranbourne; now do you 
remember me.?” . 

_“Oh, you .are'the person’ whocame to ‘me’ soute 
time ago, I think I remember-your face now ; but why 
have yon brought me here, and’ whose vessel is this ? 
I don’ t.anderstand it.” i 

“ Don’t you; well, there’s no* hurry you'll under- 
stand it soon enough, we've plenty of’ time before 
us. I’m your mother's sister and ‘your nearest rela- 
tion, and you're on : beard. a yacht belonging to a 
friend.of mine, the Mxrquis deSanté, “As ‘your near- 
est relative he’s asked my. permission to-marry you, 
and I’ve given it, so you can think the matter over till 
you're better from your sea sickness, Anything you 
want you've only to ask for; yon!ll drink! champagne 
or brandy if you'll take my advice:”’ 

But Clytie made no reply; the motion of the 
vessel made her feel. as though life. or death were 
equally indifferent,to her, and, she could only .ask 
faintiy enough : 

“ Psyche, how are you ?”” 


A voice from the ground, it seemed, though:really || 


from the. berth under her, replied : 

“Ready to die.’’ 

At which, Jona, Curtis, who. was, as. comfortable 
ts though she had been on land, langhed, though she 
was rather ,provoked..to. find .that, the, horror, and 
terrors of their situation were perfectly lost upon. the, 
two girls while suffering physically.as.they, were, 

‘Ah, you’ll be hetter.in a,day.or two'’. she ab- 
served carelessly, ‘ though” she. aiddedjunder her 
breath, “I doubt if you’ll like it better than you,do 
now,” and so saying she went.off to see how Jem 
was getting on, for he also was on;board, having 
insisted upon joining the party, though he was pretty 
Plainly told that he was not wanted. 

“You set me to catch the bird and then you'll 
cook and eat it” he observed suspiciously when told 
hecoul do no good with them and had better re- 
main at howe, 

“Nothing of the kind, you’ll have your share, and 
there is nothing for you todo if you go with us,” 
replied Iona crossly. , 


“Anyway, I’m going too,” was the dogred 


go off witha sneaking Frenchman, do you, and not 
look arter her; not if I knows it. Ben or me gets, or 
thero’ll be a row in the house, my lady |impress upon yoll the necessity of{eantian with hj 
Iona langhed, she was amused ‘at the idea of Jim | he will do you sgme mischief if it isin his power; tense 
going to take care of her, and she looked inher glass || from the causes I have navied, then from, ‘somes 
complacently, observing that-some of herformer | other that I am ignorant of he. is your mo 
beauty still clung to her. enemy,” had o ~ se 
Ot course Jem gained his:pointiand sailedjin the | “Gj; i 
Bert on her unlusiy voyage, but whotiar ho wes | moys estalvliyer ie Mice poms; auntltos teen 
per Reser ae rs eee oh a a girls, he from Cinbjoot, even while. be felt irritated at the bare 
He did not forget Totts, if that can | beany clue as ht ptm torre = ‘. amy up = 
to, the state of, hia feelings, and more them once he Clysie ! . 
wishe! himself safely in Mrs. Clibfoot’skitehen by 
the little woman's side, insteadof being tossed about Bosides evenin acontest of streneth, Clubfoot. wae 
in the yacht like. cork on thesurface ofitbe water, | 2°t # match for him; taller, stronger and more matie- 
But. peor, Jem’s, troubles were only: just beginning. cular than the artist, he'had.also the advantage @f 
The same might almost be said of the rest of. his |,8¢%ere physicial trifnitig. eo much so; that ‘hee 
: have taken up his weaker-rival on hig shoulders am 


— ~ — ———=» 
—<— = ~ —= 


rob him of her. Thero is.no saying what wild ideen = 
fellow like that may get injhis brain. I wish T eat 






































CHAPTER; XX1IM. 
“THEN YOU, WENT. ALONE P” 


by profession, but inclination, ' From boyhood it had 
\been his deli¢ht to ferret’ out, and bring to justice, 


they were guilty great or small. 
There i¢ no accounting for taste, and every man 
must have his own ‘particular: hobby horse to ride 
throogh life, though it is: not everyone who ‘works 
ithe uvfortunate hack or drives it at’such a pace as 
\did‘the Barl of Demborough’s old friend; the present 
|baronet. , “peta, 


years older than his friend; ‘thought of: him at ‘once, 
land telegraplied .off to ask his assistance as soon as 
jhe beeame aware of the plote-and ischemes of Which 
ihe was the centre. ’ ; 
oT don’t kitow anyone whe can help me as you 
can.’’ ‘said the letter which followed the request that 
‘if possible Sir Wilberforce would come to Denborough 


battle from afitr,ordered his portmanteau to be packed 
and started at Gnca to comply with the request. " 

On the platform he had recognised Lord Citve, who, 
however, did not. Know him, and-had; with the habit 
jin him of picking up every thread and straw that 
‘might..in anyway, send: tothe restlt he ‘wae aiming 
jat, managed to get a seat in the same railway 
\carriage, and travel with him: > ; 
James Clubfoot’s presence’ puzzled the old gentle- 
jman, he and Clive. were evidently going onthe same 
‘errand, and yet he was sure they were not friendly 
\to' each other, at: any rate, there was enmity:on one 
stie-even if there was nothing»stronger than indiffer- 
ence and dislike on.theother, ands he: determined -to 
\watch them, / 

The result of his observation was, that Clubfoot 
\wascintent upon taking the young nobleman’s: life. 
Once, he was sure he could not: be. mistaken, the 
jwould-be murderer had. graspéed ‘a stick/and with’ a 
light in his eyes there could be. no mis-reading, 
seemed as though he would spring upon ‘his-prey, 
when.the baronet, ready to raise an alarm, ‘half: rose! 
\to.his feet.and gave unmistakable signs: of | being 
awake, 

Clubfoot was baffled that time; batClive ooald vot 
always bavee guard with him, and :Bir Wilberforce 
hoping to open his eyes to the:truth, mayaged to hint 
jthat it would be as well not to goanywhere with the 
jartist Alone. since he looked:ag thong! his brain were 
jaffected and :he,could:not:control ‘himself. I 


jmean advantage of an enemy, passed to the: subject 
over cérelessly,.ohsorving thatthe ‘young artist :bad 
always been like it since, he. had énown him, and: 
that any -extra, restlessness. and excitement. now 
might very. reasonably be attributed to theless of his 
sister. ; 

‘* He does not think you have: carriedjher off, does: 
|he?” asked the jlitde,man, ‘curiously. 

“TI! Whatan ides!” wasthe reply. Ihaven’t 
talked to the girl half-s-dozen. times .in my life, 
besides, he must know that-my motive:in going to 
his, hopee, was to\see. my, cousin Gl ytie,’’ 

* Do you think he admired your cousin ?” .was the 
next, inquisitive question. 

* Hel” was. the contemptuous respones.;then he 

added more calmly. ‘* Of course hecould not held 

admiring ber, but anything:beyend that, it would/be 

ap insult to. her to imagine.’ 

“ She might not have encouraged him, you know,” 

observed the small tormentor, 

‘€ shonid. never anpoose that-she had,” 

“Tar ae might have entertained some wild notion 





retorts “* yon don’t think Pmngoing to let Bon’s wife 


Sin WI-beRrrorce WATERTOO was adetective, not 


Many a dark end tangied skein Had he mmmaged’ 
ito unravelin his time,and the earl; who: Was some’ 


Castle, and ‘the baronet, who seemed to scent the’ 


But. Clive,.csreless.and too brave himself to take.a 


walked Off with’ him. 

This boing the case, what had he, to fear, and 
the. baronet’s questions had, left a disagresa 
pression behind them.. “ Was it possible that re 


‘Clubfoot loved Ciytie, , and more than thet did. 


know it?” 

It ig.unpleasant.to,know,.or believe you haye q-rige 
eyen though yon may affect to despise hin, 
Lord Clive heartily wished that Clubfoot had bean im, 
jheaven; or anywhere not quite.ao comfortable, soonem: 
then insist, as,indeed, it cold sot, be, denied the. bes: 
ithe right, on taking his shareinthe search forChydim 
and his sister. 

But it was useless qiarrelling about who should er 
should not look for the. girs, the first object wee 
to‘find them, and to attain this, seemed:a mpeh mare 
difficult thing than they at first imagined, 

(To ‘he: Continued.) 
SCLENCE. 


oe 





THE PREPARATION OF SALIOYLIO ACW, 


Canovrs obtained salicylic acid in 1844, from 
methyl-salicylate, or-othof wintergreen. Professors 
Kolbe and Lautermann in 1860 brought out thefr 
method of obtaining the acid ¢rom equtolie. sags bus 
it was not until within the list year that Kolbe die 
covored its peculiar preserving and disinfecting pre 
\perties. 

The manner of obtaining,the acid from carboie 
acid is as follows: 

The saturating capacityof a carholic and also thet 
of a.soda lyeis, determined, and both are then mixed 
jnecording to eqnivalent, so.as to form sodi¢.carbdlate, 
"Bhe solution thus obtained is curefully evaporated to 
drynese, taking care that the dry misssti¢king te the 
bottom of the vessel is constantly removed by serap 
and that, thée.mass itself is »lso constantly, crashed, 
with a pestle or other tool, to facilitate its, drying 
out, until at.length.the, carholste remaing as a per 
feotly dry,powder of. a rose-red jtint, 

‘Excess of carb lie: acid..gives always. an infexiet 
dark-looking residue, which, when it undergoes die 
fival, process: of treatment .with carbonic acid, ges, 
yives.far. less, ealicylic-acid than) is in, scoe 

with the amount of carbolic caleylated in the mags, 
The dry,carbolate is then either put into the retorts 
iat once, ort, may bejkept for further treatmens hy 
\putting it, while hot, into vessela which may, be herr. 
'meticatly sealed. The fact-that sodic carbolste by 
\very hygrosgopic explains, the necessity, of this 

ation. ‘ 

After the carbolate ja: putinto the retorts, theoon- 
jtents are slowly heated to 212deg. Fah., and whem 
this, temperature. is, reached;'a slow aprrent.of jper- 
'fectly dry carbolic, acid .g.s: is allowed ito.enten the 
lretort,. The temperature:is then siowly inorpased. te 
| $56deg..Fab., andmay, towaris the end of the opetar 
‘tion, reach to 428deg. or 482deg. Fah, 

About an hour after the beginning of the operm 
tion, carbolic acid:will begin ‘to distil, and. theasre- 
cess may. be considered finished, if, ot the Aatter 
mentioned temperature, no more carbolic acid die 
tils. It will be found that the distilled carbalie acid 
amounts to just one half of the original quantity 
employed, The resi:ine in the retort, is, basic saliay~ 
late of, soda, which is Jissolwed, and which, on acidi- 
fying with gn acid, yields a brownish-edloured exgae 
tallide, precipitate o salioyliqacid. 


—_—---— 


Usixa Dry Drxamits on THE Fanw —Dynapaite 
consists of an explosive material, more efficient ‘han 
powder or nitro-glycerine, Some dynamite was 
employed to ratse stumps from their post) ya and 
hold in the earth. A quantity of earth was reniora 





about her for all that, and thought you were going to 
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from the side of the stump and a hole driven below 
the stump with a crowbar. Into this hole a cartridge 
of dynamite was pressed by means of a wooden ram- 
rod, then a detonating percussion cap, with a Black- 
ford’s fuse attached, was squeezed into a small 
eartridge of primer or dynamite and inserted into the 
hole in contact with the charge. The hole was filled 
up with loose earth, about a foot length being left 
bare. A match was next applied to the fuse, and a 
sufficient time was taken for the powder to reach the 
percussion cap, to allow the operatives to retire toa 
safe distance. When the explosion occurred the 
stump was literally blown out of the ground, some 
of the fragments, weighing nearly twenty pounds, 
being thrown a distance of over 100 yards. The de- 
struction of the stump was complete. In breaking 
up big boulder stones, the dynamite was simply 
placed on top of the stone covered with wot sand, and 
fixed with the fuse in the ordinary way. The result 
was the reduction of the boulders to fragments the 
size of a walnut. It was effectually proved by the 
experiments that land can be speedily cleared of 
formidable obstructions to good cultivation by the 
use of dynamite. The committee who watched the 
operations expressed themselves as highly satisfied 
with the results. 

Concrete For Froors anp Warxs. — After the 
ground on which the floor or walk is intended to be 
made is leveled, let it be covered to the thickness of 
3in. or 4in. with stones broken small, and well 
rammed ; upon which let there be run, about 1 1-2in. 
above the stones, one part, by measure, of Portland 
cement, and two of coarse sand fine gravel mixed to 
athin consistency with water. Before this coating 
has become thoroughly dry, lay upon it a coat of 
Portland cement mixed with an equal part of fine 
sand. and 1-2in. thick. The addition of blood will 
render this compost harder. Concrete for weak 
foundations, and for the bottoms of cattle-boxes and 
manure pits, when not sufficiently stiff and sound to 
be impervious to water, may be made as follows: 
Newly burned lime ground to a fine powder, 2 parts; 
Portland cement, 1 part; gravel, en stone or 
brick, 6 parts. Mix the above with water toa liquid 
consistency, and let it be thrown into its position 
from a height of 10ft or 12ft, and when partially set 
let it be well beaten or rammed to render it solid. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


Mrs. Bicos paused on her way to Sinda’s room 
before the door of her son’s chamber, stealthy and 
eat-like, with hushed breath,, listening for some 
movement within. None was heard, She put her 
eyes to the keyhole, but only a blank darkness met 
her gaze. 

“ Ah, he’s likeme!” shethought, “ He’s cunning! 
He’s playing off now, pretending to be asleep, But 
he wieans to get up after an hour or so and steal the 

_ jools—it can’t be possible as he’s stolen them already? 
It can’t be as he’s got ahead of me, his own mother, 
as is as sharp as the next one?’’ 

With a keen misgiving, she stole to Sinda’s door. 
Here again she listened, and she detectod a sound of 
faint breathing within. 

“ Both sleepin’,” she thought. “Then my way’s 
clear. I'll jest get the jools and hide ’em in my mat- 
tress, which was the way I ought to have done at 
once instead of taking Simon into my confidence, 
which he’d rob me as soon as eat, he would!” 

She peeped throuzh the keyhole. A candle was 
burning dimly within, She tried the door softly. It 
was locked. 

**T’ve got my other key to this lock,”’ she said to 
herself, producing it. “And I put a mat jest the 
other side of the door, which it’s lucky for me, now 
if 1 have to push the key inside, And I’ve a bit of 
pom wire as I can turn this key if so be it won’t push 
out!’ 

As stealthily as a cat, feeling herself between two 
perils, Siuda and the Hindoo on one hand, and her 
son upon the other, the woman gently pushed’ her 
key into the keyhole, 

The key already occupying the space gave way 
before it, and presently dropped upon the floor within, 
the sound of its fall deadened by the mat that was 
just beneath it, , 

Yet feint as was the sound, Mrs. Biggs heard it 
distinctly and crouched in the darkness, fearing that 
others might have heard it also, but the midnigit 
stillness remained unbroken by sounds hostile to her 
ese she presently resumed her task with an 
ipcreased courage, turning the ke 

beck the bolt. &e, g the key and shooting 





A moment later she softly opened the door and 
peered into the chamber. 

The candle was buroing dimly in a far corner, its 
wick long and black and toppling over into a gutter- 
ing pool of grease; the bed was in the shadow, but 
ag woman’s keen glance detected an occupant. there- 

2. 

She peered around her with straining vision, and 
bel:eld old Falla stretched upon three rude: chairs 
quite near the bed, and apparently sound asleep. Her 
deep and regular breathing was reassuring to the 
midnight prowler. 

Mrs. Biggs paused near the door for a brief period 
to decide upon a plan of operations. 

The key to the trunk in which the jewels had 
been deposited, was in the Hindoo’s pocket, as Mrs. 
Biggs was aware, andold Falla had lain down {fully 
dressed, : 

The first measure was to possess herself of the 


ey. 
Mrs. Biggs softly locked the door on its inner side, 
to secure herself against intrusion, and then crept 
steathily to the side of the sleeping Hindoo. 

The movements of the intruder were precisely like 
those of a burglar and a thief, and yetshe had per- 
suaded herself that Sinda’s possessions were right- 
fully her own, and that she was but taking that which 
belonged to her, but which had been wrongfully with- 
held from her, ‘ 

It was a.delicate operation she had in hand, and 
the most delicate portion of it was the procurement 
of the key from Falla’s. person. Mrs. Biggs hated 
and feared the Hindoo. 

She believed her halfa witch, and, moreover, since 
the mutiny in India, she had a firm conviction that 
every native East Indian was treacherous and cruel, 
a dealer in, and disseminator of, poisons, a follower 
of Thug-like practices—as, in short, a deadly being 
worse than any wild beast of Indian jungles. 
Therefore she approached old Falla with fear and 
trembling. ¢ 

Ouly her great greed and. avarice, now aroused to 
supernatural activity, added to her love of ease and 
luxury, which seemed upon tie point cf gratification, 
could have nerved her to the task in hand. 

She crept nearer, nearer. Her red, stumpy hand 
clutched the. folds of Falla’s gown, but the Hindoo 
did not atir, 

Mrs. Biggs fixed her blear eyes.upon. the bronzed 
ace, 

— calm it was;.how strange, how Sphinx- 
ike. 

The eyes were closed, and the deep and regulat 
breathing spoke of fatigue. 

Mrs. Biggs took courage and groped for Falla’s 
pocket, , 

It wasin that side of the gown that lay uppermost, 
and Mrs. Biggs’s hand crept into it, and gently drew 
forth a steel ring laden with keys. 

Drawing a long breath of relief, the prowler 
hurried to the trunk and opened it. 

She searched compartment after compartment, 
noting with a sudden alarm that the contents of the 
box were in a disturbed condition, as if some careless 
hand had recently passed over them. 

‘*Can Simon have been here already ?’’ she asked 
herself, with a little gasp of terror, “ That heathen 
keeps these boxes spick and span. There has been 
a dirty hand on them laces. Simon’s beon ahead of 
me, I’m afeard, I’m afeard!’’ é ~ 

In a gathering panio; she searched every corner 
of the trunk; but the bag and casket of jewels she 
sought was not there. 

“Gone! she » whispered, hollowly. ‘Gone! 
Has Simon get em? Or has that heathen put them 
into another box, which I believe she has, sneaking 
creature !"” 

She hastened to examine the remaining boxes. 
No jewels were to be found, 


gems was now become a positive conviction. Slie 
could have raved and torn her hair but for her terror 
of the Hindoo woman; 

A faint hope came to her that old Falla might 
have concealed the precious trinkets in the bed or 
upon her person, and suddenly penetrated her de- 
spair. Leaving the boxes in disorder, she approached 
the bedside and groped under the pillows and 
mattress. 

She was engaged in this search, when suddenly 
Sinda awakened, and her wild and startled gaze at 
the intruder made Mrs. Biggs recoil involuntarily. 

As Sinda recognised the intruder and compre- 
hended the fact of the intrusion, she uttered aquick, 
res ringing cry that brought old Falla to her 
eet. 





Mrs. Biggs half crouched by the bedside, the 
picture of guilt aud terror. Tn the flare of the 





Mrs. Biggs’s suspicion that her son had stolen the’ 


guttering light her coarse and flabby visage had a 
strangely sinister expression. Sinda, in her white, 
lace-frilled gown, her long, golden billows of hair 
flowing over her shoulders, was pale, wild-eyed, and 
frightened, having @ vague conviction that she had 
narrowly escaped some great peril. ‘The Hindoo 
woman had not laid aside her day-garments, and 
her Madras turban still adorned her head, and her 
dusky eyes stared from beneath it at the midnight 
visitor in mingled scorn and hatred. 

“What do you want here—-and at this hour?” 
demanded Sinda, finding her voice, and speaking 
with an unconscious haughtiness that aroused the 
antagonism of Mrs. Biggs. 

“ And what is to purwent m¢ from visiting my 
own datter’s room at any hour I please?” demanded 
Mrs, Biggs, recovering her courage and self-pos- 
session as she remembered her rights a3 a parent. 
“This ‘ere room belongs to me, and you belong to 
me, also—that’s the law, miss, and no petting on 
airs to mie.’’ 

“But what do you want here? The door was 
locked—’’ 

If I thinks I hears a burglar,” said Mrs. es, 
excitedly, ‘‘and if I comes up and finds your 
unlocked, I nat’rally s’poses that some thief is 
inside stealing of your diamonds. And I sees ss 
your trunks is all open and a been rommaged, so I 
comes and wakes you up—” ; 

Old Falla interrupted Mrs. Biggs by an incredulous 
sneer. The Hindoo was not to be imposed upon by 
Mrs. Biggs’s stories, however plausible they might 
sound, 

* Lock!” oried Mrs. Biggs, poiating with one 
short and stumpy forefinger towards the trunks. 
“See for yourself, Them’s the way I found ’em.”” 

Old Falia turned and gazed as directed, and a 
shriek escaped her lips. Her eyes fairly blazed as 
they belield the confusion in which the tranks had 
been left by the marauder. f 

** You have done this—you!” cried the Hindoo, 
turning upon Mrs. Biggs in a fury. “ You thiol ! 
you rascal—”’ 

Sinda sprang out of the bed, thrusting her tiny 
feet into a pair of little red slippers, and ran to her 
tranks. 

** See if the jools have been stolen!” cried Mrs. 
Biggs, her audacity increasing with exercise. “I’m 
afeard a thief has got em—” 

“Ifa thief has got ’em, you’re the thief!” ex- 
— the Hindoo, fiercely. “ Wait, missy, let me 
look ! 

“Tf I want the jools, I can take ’em. without 
stealing ’em,” declared Mrs. Biggs. ‘“ They'belong 
to me if they belong to Bhody, for she’s underage, 
Search for ’em,-Falla, and if you find ’em give ‘em 
to me. I'll take charge on’em hereafter. I woulda’ 
go through to night's scare agin for no m {". 

** Yes, give them to her, Falla,” said Sinda, her 
gentle tones and high-bred air contrasting singularly 
with the vulgar appearance and coarse voice of Mrs. 
Biggs. “If she wants them, they are hers!” 

She spoke wearily, as if tired with the contest 
concerning the jewels, as indeed she was, Mrs. 
Biggs had harped so continually on this one theme 
that the girl was willing to relinquish the precious 
gift of the old Begum of Khalsar for the sake of 
peace, 

She had no faith in the story of burglars having 
been in the house that night. 

Her common sense told her that the story was 
false and foolish. 

Besides, she had seen that look of guilt and terror 
on Mrs. Biggs’e'face, and know that the Woman had 
come there for the express purpose of possessing 
herself of the coveted gems, 

Her soul was sick within her at the baseness and 
treachery of this woman, whom she believed to be 
her mother. 

And even as she spoke, she was half convinced 
that Mrs. Biggs ‘had taken possession of the trinkets, 
and that even now, they were secreted upon her 
person. . 

“She did not wake me up. I wakened of myself,”” 


my awakening and had the look of one detaoted in 
some crime. She has my jewels—well, let her keop 
them! They belong to her, I suppose, jn law, but 
yet I could wish she had not taken them like a 
thief!” 

Her conviction received further strength through 
the sudden look and exclamation of dismay from old 
Falla, 

‘*'They’re gone!”” the Hindoo exclaimed. “The 
jewels are gone !’’ 

A thorough examination of the trunks showed 
Sinda that her precious store had indeed complately 
vanished. 





“Gone!” gasped Mra, Biggs, sinking upon the 





the girl thought, rephaly. * And she was scared at, 
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nearest chair, “I’m outwitted! cheated out of a 
And I never even seen’em. It’s 
But are you sure? Are you very | at the least!” 
. “Who cares for Lady Katharine what’s-her- 

name ?” exclaimed Simon Biggs, his eyes taking in 
the disorder ofthe room, and a sudden apprehension 
with s vigour: that ‘threatened their destraction. | seizing upon him. ‘‘ What aré you doing in here at 
this hour, as I asked you before? And what’s the 


fortin! Gone! 
tough on me, 
gure? Search agin—search the bull room!’ 


She arose hurriedly and flew about the room, 
tearing the bed apart and exploring the mattresses. 


She was frantic with her disappointment and rage. 








Her flabby red face grew purple, her eyes bloodshot, | room all upset for ?”’ 


She insisted upon searching the person of the Hindoo 


woman, who submitted after many protests, ‘and | “ Give me the jools, Simon, and I'll divide ‘em, 


with @n angry flash of the eyes, but the jewels 


were not found, 


Sinda regarded the frenzy of Mrs. Biggs as as- 


mother and her property’s mine,” 


sumed to cover the theft of her property. She be-| °™?” 


lieved the jewels to be concealed about 
person. 


She had no respect for this woman, no affection, 


only a deep seated hatred and growing repugnance, 


ts. Biggs’s 


“ You've got ’em,” exclaimed his mother. 
° a What do you mean?’’ 
“ ‘ou 


and she paid no heed to her lamentations and out- ‘om.’ 


cries, quietly proceeding to dress herself, < 


By the time her toilet was completed, Mrs. Biggs’s 


self imposed task had been concluded, and Mrs. Then he forced a laugh. 


Biggs had sunk down again upon a chair with a 


wild how] of despair. 

“It’s Simon!”’ cried the woman. ‘‘ He got ahead 
o’ me, after all, the onnateral, ongrateful son! He 
stole the jools—’’ ‘ 

“Simon !” repeated Sinda, “Is he in this house ?” 

“Yes, he came to-night. And I told him about 
the jools!” wailed Mrs. Biggs. ‘And he’s took 
‘em. Ob, I could kill tim, that I could, cheerful. 
But I'll have ’em yet, I will——”’ 

The sound of a heavy tread was heard in the 
passage without and some one shook the door of 
Sinda’s room violently. 

“It’s Simon!” cried Mrs. Biggs. 

Falla went to the door and opened it. 

Simon Biggs stalked in, big, burly, and brutal, a 
ruffianly-looking fellow, before whom Sinda started 
back in actual fear, 

The light flared in its guttering pool of grease, 
and strange shadows filled the corners of the rooms. 

The little group of women were all in the small 
circle of light, their faces thrown into strong relief 
by the red glare. 

Simon Biggs looked at his mother, at the Hindoo 
Women, and his gaze then settled in a wondering 
stare upon Sinda. 

_ The girl’s high-bred beauty, her slim figure, her 
little head poised in unconscious haughtiness, the 
grace of her attitude, the lustre of her wide and 
startled eyes, the haughty sweetness of her coun- 
tenance, all impressed him strangely. He re- 
garded her for some moments in an amazed silence, 


here, ain’t they ?”’ 
** You know they are not.” 


over !’’ 


robbery. 
behind her as a safe-guard and defence, 


things?” 


wakened a little whi 

at my bedside She hassearched the room and failed 

to find them, but I believe,” added the girl, bravely, 

‘* that they are either in her possession or in yours !’’ 

** They are in hers !”’ exted Bimen Biggs. 

“ They are in his !”’ declared his mother. 

mA ensued a war of words that fairly appalled 

inda. 

The mother and son nearly came to blows. They 

finally set out upon a renewed search of the room, 

and questioned the Hindoo and Sinda rigorously. 

; The replies of the latter were simple and straight- 
orward. é 

It was impossible to doubt Sinda’s word, 

Mrs. Biggs and her gon wore adepts. in. duplicity, 


and then, with a long breath, turned to his mother-| tishonest, and falsifiers, but neither of them could 


and demanded roughly : 

“What's the row, old woman? What have you 
been howling abeut? What are you doing in here 
at this hour ?”’ 

“A pretty question from you, you vagabone!’’ 
cried Mrs, Biggs. ‘ You robber—you thief——”’ 

“Been takin’ too much, hey ?”’ bry ree Mr. Simon 
Biggs. “ Who is this—this young lady ?’’ 

“It’s'your own sister—Rhody,” exclaimed Mrs, 
Biggs. .‘‘Your sister as we thought was killed in Injy, 
which she was stole by a Sepoy, and made a queen 
and had give to her lots of jools as ’ll make my for- 
tune and yours too, Simon, if it’s all fair and square 
between us——” 

“She my sister!” cried Simon Biggs, incredu- 
lously. * She !”” and he pointed at Sin “That's 


& good un. 

‘It’s true!’’ interrupted Mrs. Biggs, violently. 
**T can show you the proofs.”’ 

“She don’t favour the Biggs family,’ remarked 
Simon, “ nor yet the Bulpens, which was your family. 
Queer, how such an aristocrat strayed among 
such as we! How do, Rhody? Give us ycur 
flipper.’’ 

e extended his coarse, red hand, and Sinda, in 
fear and trembling, laid her little white hand in it, 

His glance, wandering frém her face, became 
fixed upon the rings adorning her slim fingers. 
Their sparkle and glow recalled to his mind her 
precious possessions, of which he had temporarily 
ach h 

thing for you, getting stole by a Sepoy,” 
he muttered, -“‘Them Hindoos made a lady of 
you. I wouldn’t mind ifI’d been ont there and 
stolen too.”’ 

“Rhody was always made of different stuff from 
you!” declared Mrs. Biggs, half-angry half-con- 
temptuously. ‘For all you think so little of the 
Bulpens, they’re better blood than the Biggses, and 
Rhody is me all over. My family was always fair 
and had light hair. Slender when young, and stout 
and fat at forty, that’s the Bulpens. Lor’, I was 
slender as—well, not as Rhody—but as her friend, 
Lady Katharine Elliot, as isa lady, great and hand. 


look in Sinda’s honest eyes and haughty face and 

believe her capable of a falsehood. : 

Old Falla, too, met their questions promptly, 

showed the place in which tlie jewels had been kept, 

and exhibited a grief at their loss that gave them 

Fo pen for doubting her honesty and good 
th. i 

Mrs. Biggs, therefore, settled into the conviction 

that her son had stolen the jewels, and he was loud 

in his accusations against her. 

“* Why don’t you go below and settle it ?”’ at length 

demanded the Hindoo, impatiently. ‘‘My missy 

tired out-——” 

“If I had the stones,’’ said Sinda, wearily, “I 

would give them to you. I have not got them; I 

don’t know where they are. Will you leave me to 

Falla ?’’ 

“I’m willing,” said Simon Biggs; “but, first, 

you'd better let me take charge of your money. A 

young gal like you don’t want a thousand pounds on 

her, a tempting robbers——” 

“T gave the money to Mrs. Biggs,’’ replied Sinda, 

quietly. 

“To the old woman? Why, she told me—but 

never mind, I’ll get my share out of her,” said the 

young man. ‘‘ Come, mother, let’s be off!” 

He seized upon Mrs. Biggs and hustled her un- 

ceremoniously out of the room, 

Falla locked the door upon them. 

The mother and son proceeded down the stairs to 

the living-room, and here another scene of violence’ 

was enacted, 

Mrs. Biggs refused to give up even a portion of the 

thousand pounds she had received from Sinda, and 

begged for a moiety of the jewels which she believed 

was in her son’s possession. 

The quarrel between them became a fight,in which 

each fared alike. 

They separated at last, each vowing vengeance 

upon the other. 

“T’ll ba even with him!” thought Mrs. Biggs. 

“ rn get the jools if I put a policoman on his 

rack |’ 





**I can wait!’ Simon Biggs said to himself. 


“ Asif you didn’t know,” ejaculated Mrs. Biggs. 

a 

they belong to me and not to you. I’m Rhody’s 
* The joels!’’ repeated Simon ‘Biggs. “ What of 


purtend ignorance, hey? They’re gone, 
Simon Biggs, the jools are gone, and you’ve stole 


Simon Biggs recofled a few paces, his face flaming, 
his eyes turning from one to another of the group, 


** Oome,”’ he said, * that’s a good un. The jools are 


** Then I know that you have got them! I haven’t 
been in here before to-night. You can’t trick me, 
old woman, Half the shiners belong to me. Fork’em 


Mrs, Biggs broke forth into loud lamentations and 
wrung her hands and accuseg her son of treachery and 


Sinda sat apart, pale and calm, and old Falla stood 


“ What does all this mean ?’’ asked the young man, 
turning to Sinda. “Where are the diamonds and 


**T don’t know,’’ answered the girl, looking at him 
with truthful eyes that compelled his belief in her 
simple word, “ —— were in the trunk, When I 

e ago Mrs. Biggs was standing 








some and has a fortin’,and ’ill be a great heiress and “ Within a week I’ll plunder the old woman and 
make s big marriage, and ’ll likely catch a duke | dig out of the country. But the gal—she’s a pretty 


jun, Notour kind at‘all. I ought to make a fortin 
out of her pretty face, and, by Jinks, I’ll do i 
too!” he added excitedly. ‘* There’s the golonel— 
he’d take to her ina minute. I’ll ask him around to 
see her. He’s a regular gentleman, if he is my pal. 
He’ll win the girl, and marry her, and I’ll make 
money out of the speculation. The gal’sa pretty 
speculation for me, and the colonel’s just for a 
pretty face. T’ll fetch the colonel to-morrow !”’ 

Meanwhile upstairs, poor Sinda, with her head 
against the faithful breast of her old Hindoo nurse, 
said sorrowfully’: 

“* How shall I bear it, Falla? I do not like these 
people. I am afraid of them. My money and 
jewels are gone and Iam dependent upon them. If 
my sense of duty did not keep me here, my pove 
wae not let me leave them. Oh, Falla, what sh 

° ” 

If her lot looked so dark to her how was she to 
bear the storm and gloom of her near future? the 
heavier trials in store for her ? 

If her brave young soul were already daunted by 
her hardships, how would it bear the deeper troubles, 
7 sharper agonies, that should presently assail 
it 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Haian Lopas was a small, detached cottage in 
Camberwell, set in a small garden enclosed on all 
sides by a high brick wall. 

The cottage was stnecoed, possossed a two-storied 
bay-window in front with French glass panes of large 
size, a pretty cluster of chimneys, and various orna- 
mental features, and was a!together of an ambitious 
and pretentious character out of any proportion to its 
size and value. 

A-strip of green grass in front was ornamented 
with lilac bushes. 

A strip of garden in the rear offered space tos 
tenant with horticultural tastes. 

The place had been offered for rent, farnished, and 
Mrs. Biggs having seen an account of it at an estate- 
agent’s, had visited it and fixed the desires of her 
longing soul upon its possession, 

It was suited for the occupancy of a gentleman’s 
family, and here Mrs. Biggs had determined to 
establish hersclf and begin life anew as a “‘ lady.” 
Here she would dwell in idleness with servants to 
wait upon her, and dress in costly stuffs and wear 
jewels, and loll in easy-chairs and drink fine wines, 
and indulge in all the fleshy appetites that formed 
the main portion of her being. 

No desire for society had ever penetrated her 
soul, 

She desired only to take her ease thenceforth, to 
sit still in utter idleness, or to drive io her carriage, 
to order about servants, to live in pretentious style, 
and Haigh Lodge fulfilled her highest ideas of 
splendour, and appeared the realisation of her wildest, 
fondest dreams. 

The loss of Sinda’s jewels threatened at first to 
balk ber desires, 

Throughout the remainder of that miserable“ 
night, after an actual fight with her brutal son, and 
after he had left her with threats and furious anger, 
Mrs. Biggs brooded over her troubles, and nearly 
relinquished her grand schemes for her future. 

But she still had the thousand pounds belonging 
to Sinda in her possession, 

That amount to her who had seldom possessed a 
guinea at a time appeared a magnificent fortune. 
Then she was convinced that the lost jewels were 
in her son’s possession, and she was determined to 
recover them, or at least a portion of them. 

Hope revived within her, and long before day- 
break she had become herself again, had rearranged 
her plans, and had begun the rebuilding of the airy 
castles which the disappearance of the jewels had 
demolished, 

She prepared a breakfast for her son,and he ap- 
peared at the usual hour to partake of it. 

He was sullen and ugly in his looks, and his small 
eyes had a fierce and menacing expression whenever 
he glanced at her. 

He consumed his meal in silence, and when he had 
finished, pushed his chair back from the table, and 
surveyed his mother with 4 bitter and furious anger, 
“I’m willin’ to share that plunder with you, old 
woman,” he exclaimed, ‘* but you must give me half. 
Half, I say——” 

“ And half, I say !’’ cried Mrs. Biggs, her small, 
cunning eyes flaming. “ None of your playing off, 
Simon Biggs. You've got the shiners; as ever 
I should have lived to be cheated by my own son!” 
“ Stow that! Give me none o’ your eye-water- 





The stuns, I say!” 
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* Thowtnd, 1 eag! repented! Mra. Bigg syiangelly. 
* Wop"l-repent this tere: oondpesy amank my. words, 
Sitoon Bites 1 have al Bobuyraitercyuuif you, 
dow’ give tip the Jools, #s Uelobgitoomsp theough my 
datter, wiiidh tea minor!” ¥ 

Stwon Biggs arose in a raze, dutl bdtlad hits chatt 

inst. the opposite walfahd dashed out of the 

Welling, mutterias treats aud curges a5, lie went. 

irs, Bisgs looked after Ljnr, half determided to 
follow him «nd, asoertain bis destination, bat 
@esist:d, sayipg to herself : 

* He wants dare. to, dispose of thet all at. ance for 
fear of being took fora thief, which; won’t,be, the 
Got. time neither. He'd vegin, by selling the very 
swallest. My, best plan, is 40, keep. friendly with | 
wim and ges hiu,.te, Uaigh Lodge,along of us» aud 

his. room aud, track bim,, and, Pil. find the 
Jools... Duey’rq vod like money, He keep, /em | 
hid, and keep ’em a long time, too, I'll warrant, ior 
ieux.of bein’ arrested ior stvaligg of 7em.’’ 

Dismissing many of ber auxivties, therefore, with 
these sage reflections; she prepared sqcond break 
fdab, avd cavtied.i+ upow a! thay, to Sindy’ erooi. 

See fonwi Sinan iully dressed and sitting atoa 
Window, with a pale, wan face aid serrowiul eyes 
Old Falla was engaged in putting the room in order, 
sud welcomed the appeasauce of Mrs. Biggs with no 
friendly giaice. , 

“?Bre’s your brealefus, Rhody,” said Mrs. Biggs, 
petiing down the tray, “You look .white sud 
peaked this moruing, sure enough, , Them, erg 
burglars upset us ail last night,ana Dnt thidktin’ as 
this vei bouriood isn’t safe, and a clanging of our 
Jedgiu’s. You've been brought up as a leduy, aud | 
mean to treat you as a leddy; so im going oat this 
morning to engage « house as is more suifable 1” 

The [indoo looked around the dingy, poverty- 
stricken chamber with a sniff of utter disdain, 

“[ hope, Ruody,’’. continued Mrs. Biggs, “ that 
you don’t suspicion nothin’ agian ‘me about tiem 
jeuls, Cause |. baiu’t never seen ’em nor Set ayes 
on ’em, and I’! swear to it as my dyia’ Words.” 

“Then who could have taken tien?” asked 
Sinda, coldly. 

a Robbyrs—thieves—burglars——" 

Sinda’s thin lips curled, 

“ Why should robbers enter a.place like’ this?” 
ahe,asked. “ You were the robber. I.wakened in 
time to catch youat your work., No, do not.deny it, 
madam. Youire welcome tothejewels, Belouging 
tome, I suppose in law they wee yours. But | 
would have preferred to give them to, you, as 1 
should have done if you liad insisted’ upon my doing 


** If I bavea right to’em, how does it matter how 
T take "em ?” ‘flashed Mrs, “Bizgs. “™ Aud’ you, can 
helieve me or uot, I haven't got ’em. And as to 
calling me ‘madam,’ — me, your own ‘ma—it’s a 
prond and stick-ip piecogf business, and’ you’ré a 
proud and ougrateiul, creétur, as Dl say, and, stick 


With this, Mrs. Diggs retired, slamming the door 
behind her. 

“T'wish I could beliéve hor, Falla,’’ said Sinda, 
“but L cannot! Ljoathe them both,” mother aud:gon. 
Tcan never, uever.call ‘lier indie: 
ehly more patient! 
them. 
shé wemory of that woinan.”’ 

** (las not the siglit Of her ardused your momery, 
milssy ?’* asked the Mindoo, anxiously. * Dou’t. you 
Fumembe r her?” 

“No, no,” cried Sinda, putting her hand'to her 
head ‘in thie old paintal gesture. © Th 
seyled, and I fear will be so for ever. 
fear—T'hope sa.” 

“Dany glid that Mrs. Bizgs will have a bogter 
béuse,”’said old Falla. 

“Aud Too, And T mean to try and be’ a dauchter 
wher, Palla. Perhaps I éhall find missionary work 
atnong my owo people,” and Sitda smiled painfully. 
* At least 1 can do something to elevate them.” 

They beard Mrs. Bigysgo out of the house and 
slaw the door behind her, and goon afterward Sinda 
avd ‘her attendant descended to the garden. 

‘They were still there when Armand Elliot mado 
his appearance, as on the previous day. The lovers 
batl-a long taik together, 
pee the exp-riences of the night, and 

“twos Delkeved with lier th Mis. Bie } tol 
gn tg that’ Mis. Biggs had-stolen 

; * Althougu the son might have:done it before her 
euirance tuto the room,’ he added. “ Heve you notihad 
esouge of these peuple, daciiug? Do your, false 
‘uty still hvid you to them? Come to me, 


® past is. sifl 


No, I donot 


notions of : 


Sthda. Bo mv wit 

e2nGa. Do my wife now, 1] have the na is i 

: ' ° 1arriagye lic 

ie’ my pocket,” teres 


Sinda siock her he ad. 
“ 
Do aot tweinvt me, Arniand,” she said, her sad, 


Oh, if I Were!| gyorston. 
But IT cannot feel.that Farniof! ant jeetihy at, them invhis happiest and: fiercest | 
Hexven, was merciful to blot out of my miiiil] satirical manner. 


lustvonsieg es: dweliit giih’ asybaknisigagane {upon bis 
live fact; and then (tuthiigeirombim. ‘2 mustbe 
steadfast to my convictions of duty. My place is 
herb. dteng my deitfidrdd. Desides, between oyou and 
aic-is this grea barrier, Giaparity oi: mink. Woe cam 
not-cros it. ‘Hashd Armegdy ‘De not argue.) Do 
nowmakenny lot harder,”* , f ‘ 
You Eittot urged bis caus switla passionate energy 
that nearly shook her resolves. | Had*she:not'really 
bolidted: Viuér-daey to reumin with Mrs; Biggs+tiad 
she wot rently deemed @marriuge. with Elliov'a wrong 
to. ‘Kita ‘upok her part—slie could not have’ resisted 
his entreaties, q 

Sh told Litt of her expodtdd litines ‘oftesidence, 
aud finally sent him away, while she deemed ‘her 
heart to be renting, 

Mrs. Biggs did not retatiantilthat aftdruodn, and 
ete slit drove up in triaiiplijaad cub, Sho alighted 
atthe gatlloulpate, atl then Ht’ was séen that shehad 
cianged her. shabby apparel of the morning for a long 
purple sik’ gown, aud a@ black Ince shawl, eid’ that 
in plaee Of rife ‘did ‘bonwet that hdAg upon’ her eck, 
she wore a,gorgeous structureeof white Btraw and 
éatdinal vibbons and loig ‘white feather ad’ yellow 
roses, perched upon her,hexd in imposing ‘fashion, 
She bade the cabman: wait, aud wadidled'dp the 
path’ ah4 eatéred thé hotse, ascendit’y to Sinda’s 
room, iifo whiclt she “burst. dnceromeniously, her 
Waboyvisagé, éf peony hue, Wer brvath Coming in 
asthmatic puffg and wheezes. 

“Come. Ruody!" shaexclaimed, “Come, Faller, 
The cab’s a waitin’ to ®nvey us to Haigh Dodge. 
And the.servants there, as I’ve engaged tiis 
blessed day, aud tired Iam as a race horse at the 
Darby, has dinner ordered for seven o’chock, which 
is fashiouavle and likewise comfortin’ to the stomach, 
as is not used to late wittles. Soceme, Rhody, and 
hupry up, as he’s engaged by the ‘hour and it couuts 
up; and. the money I’ve spent tiis day has been 
eceaugy regt in advafice through agents being 
cautious, and references to the, parsom as: knows I’ve 
Waslned in his.iainily when-out of the ,wworkous and | 
onspittle,}and, engaging ef, servants pian intelligence 
orius, gud baying this, outfit as 1 Lave-on,, and: hosis | 

of other things.’’ ; 
| Sinda arose-and.patpem het, bat ‘and: jacket, Falla | 
beingieg shent to bext.. ; 

1“ Tile furniture of this ’ere cottage I shall seblto- 
morrow,’ said Mra, Biggs, wittns | glaned ‘of disgust! 
ab hor few radéchairstandtebles. ‘I/ veseen Siinoh,) 
and diel dime with udet bhtigtt Lodgb-with arfiribnd.| 
rg comes cabby forsyour:sbxds; is L pays exorai for! 
handlin’.’ f o? | 

The calman entered, ‘the btronks! wera sent: beldw, | 
ad&Sinda, Mrs: Biggs and Pullw follow edafterthem. 
While  théetluggags ‘was (bkiug depobibed dpom ‘the | 
vehiele;! Mrs. Biggsslookedtths frout deri the 
cottage, and the t. eutered the cus, ” 


(To ba; Continued.) 
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FIELDING ON CRITICS. 





| Fre.prne held critiessim saprommc 


‘ 





pt and 
Lie nevet lost ancopportunityof gibing| 


; »Cpitios t—he erted+-whit are! critits!?a niash- 
room growth of shallolv-pates,:whom/therworld:has | 
complimeuted, by éndowing, ‘them: with. ¢ettain! 
purely imaginary attributes of acumen and profaii- 
dity. ; 

“ Prom this. compleisance! the. critics hata been | 
omboldeacd to, aissume-a: dictatorial! pdwer,rand | 
have so far succeeded that. they! havetnow: becomt | 
|| tho masters,,anddgyve tlie assurance togive!laws | 
to those authors from whose predecessors’ they 
oxizinallyregcived them.” 

The. critic+he :gaes- on to.observe! savagely—is | 
buta veryhumble person compared with theauthor; 
for whatris he,/at best, but a mere ciebk, ‘ whose! 
office it is to transcribe the rules and laws laid down | 
by those great judges whose vast-strength of venius | 
hath: placed theur.in the light of legislators. inthe 
several sciences over, whichrthey presided, This 
was all the critics of old aspired to; non did. they 
ever dare to advance a sentence, without sapporting | 
\| at by the sathonity of the jadgefrom whom. it. was 
borrowed. 

But the critics of old were.persons. possessed of 
that incoavenient monitor which.in moderna Waugtish 
is called & conscience. They spproached tieiv. author 
with respect, and with a desire.to discover and 
make Known his virtues, rather than to expose and 
exult in his defects, . 

‘they ventured ouly with extreme’ diffidence to 
poinwout whabin tei, judgment: might be u flaw 


Bub inthe process of time, aad in ages of: igx 
norance; the. clerk began to invade ‘the power and 
assume, the dignity, of; his master.” m ao duuct 
He commenced, to,give, laws whe formerly: was 
content, to xeceive and, transcribe, them.; Hence 
arose Bany avuses; for-—contin the. satinistry 
these oriiies being mere numskulls, opuld ise 
curately, distinguish between, mere form,and.so 
su > 2nd. act seizing upon mere Aer 
cidents in the. works of, a greatauthor whom th 
eould not understand, transmitted hi dats 
essentials to be observed. by literary. posterity. 

‘To these encrdachients, time and ignorance, Fp 
two great supporters of imposture, gave authori 
atid thusmanytrles for good writing have b4en es- 
tablivhed, whith Hava’ not tho, lest foundation ia 
truth or nitturé; and which commonfy serve for no 
other purpose than to curb and restrain ge is, in 
the ‘sane ‘tanher as it would haVe' restrained the 
dancitg master, had the nvatry’ excélerit “treatises 
of that*art laid’ it’ down #3 an'esséutiad rele that 
every man must doenhev in ¢hains. ‘ 
+ Bvery. author wio finds” hinisélf smarting’ under 
the attacks of the swarm of +hvivible Mohawks of 
the press) should tale * de wry his ‘Pot Jones,” 
from its almost forgotten nools ja tlie bookcase, 
bhow the dust from ite auciedtcuvetsy tuum to’ Book 
v., cHapter iy and setthng bimedif i then cesiest 
seat he can find, proceed.to gloat—evef tle castigu 
tion which! a;great’ predecessor once félt dimself 
conrpelieti to administer to the snarling tribe. 

‘Lhe critics, of Fielding’s. days, were coatser and 
more seandaloug than our own tormentors ; but 
their illnature, often expanding into downr.gyth an 
scrupulous spite, yet.survives among us.. We have 
Puffs and Sneers.at the present, day,;.as well ag 
many Sir Fretful Plagiaries. : - 

The scurrilous magiinity of a Hillis stilbat work, 
but clothed in. polished language, and. presented 
under decent auspices, and, uniortunately, without 
tiie stingittg waip.of'a ‘Fielding: to cheek its impere 
titietice. , Ma de Dh 
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HIS EVIL GENIUS. 











CHAP TOR KX « 


Dz Lyons continued :, ‘‘ Now, not beingin rapport 
with either of the parties, though, of course, I: stared 
with aif my aight in the direet.om as iudioated, by 
‘little Gorles, 1 coald not niyself, see anybody, .or 
foria whatsvevor, though 1 Wis sure by thei m4uner 
did words that they-buth had the power of, doiug.so; 
bit'l am, certain’ {bat the actual spirit of you ma 
gidéss who having left Her ‘body, waa then presenp 
in that very room.. 

* P could seé'nothfa¥) Tsay, bat I could distinctly 
hear d‘cléar, low’ voics, led a young girl, just like 
the tone of a very softly-stirred silver bell, at, samo 
trémbtidous divtantd} say’atroas the soa. koh 

“Tdo not mitin td siy that’ therd Was any actual 
‘sound striking’ wpdn ‘the’ druias of: uly ears in the 
ordjnary way Of mittite—it was mote, perhaps,’ like 
‘thesensation of wileli dhe sometimes heare- One's o wa 
auntie allel iad’ filtailidy voice; aiid ‘turns. round to 
‘tind nobody ‘near; “or'have you néyor bad some par- 
‘titula? sonténed, of, dre toumoaly, an aifol music 
Yepentdll'as it clvsd to ohe’s ears ? a ' 

“The voice; though gentle as.could, be when I 
first -boeaiue Conscious of; it, .was-reproaching Gories 
—upbraiding him with cruelby—and tient seeiiedh to 
Chauge ty cuiremtics, vegying,diua-to ‘have*patys and 
Wc to exerci8s his feariur powers'over-her 

* Gorles; -viteked sup ‘ds he scemed itocbe *by' the 
other's pent eouky. odtrected ‘d nour; antl having 
someW Law recovered nme osualsauticn tyros! mannes) 
Wass peaking tin a low-totie, a iftrping tor coax watt 
assure her; Duc as Le went on, fiuding bis sofsitoned 
of pérsUision unappreciated; aud, aboDcoduld seo 
egged on by,‘tliw presdéuce! and, mdbéd, Wilke witth 
nels of the Other fiome; worse tifa triwusedf;'begatt to 
mock &t hefsprayérs ahd entrowtiés, uid even! vo tall 
her thwt heinow’Léld her, asmes nad ite “asrovity ‘to 
say, absolutely:in his puwer, ‘ 

“I fancy, though I was not quite. surd’ at ‘fie 
tite, that the vuidy wttbrea your owt mtu, trying 
bitterty, as it tHen-#4Biued vo be; either besying for 
you or’ thtedtthibg’ your resuintitent aid Vedgeants 
for their iniquitous treatiaent of her, Theé'strangor 
louked ‘ing witingly ub‘Gorles} J : 

“*Oh! we can soon setile him,’ he snid. witha 
gnagtt of hig teeth, as.if ho would liketo have, bitten 
you; ‘wherever be may just at this momen? leppem 
to he 3 aad taking up that old kid-giewe:fvoiu the 
fa: tel-piece—you muse have drogped it. samen here, 
of Gatd that little whipper-suapy-r of a seuoohooys 








in tue work, and appealed to canons admitted and 
reverenced,by, the author himself, 





ierdy, avo gotit seoreily for hime 
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“ Anyhow, he took it; and having first breathed 
heavily upon it proceeded to make several careful 
magnetic passes over it—that, of course, must have 
been at exactly the very time you cescribe yourself 
as so singularly overcome on your way home from 
Luttichau Strasse, 

““*Now then,’ said Gorles, again 
victim, ‘ unless you swear to 
that fellow it will be the worse 


dj 
a coli feat stand 


shout whigh made d Ply 
if he haibiioas sgt, haat 
hiding-place,) madeis 
hand and the, trigiteti wil 
swoop I kndeked@e 
the simméring chiding 
as it and the linp 
struggle whieh ensued 
running along in wy fla! 

“ Gorles made a 
wis making off with Geto. tt : 
had to ufle¢k it, Lara rvoubd and 
he rushed dp som is which were just oittsi 
caught fag# hold of hin by and rt i 
downstairs ‘agdin a jorke to have distaw 
cated bis limb ay aud rolling - right ovew) 
wrenched the I from tetwetn his “fingers, Wut) 
not before ft! wus4quite broken ‘ands din! the: 
scultle } fancy miyself he was trying-to: the 
hair from itias he rushed along, He spitsPanes/nt 
as long as Thad got what 1 wauted I did "i edge 
Now, althowgh I understood sad tad i 
enough of their proceedings to feel vate he Ud 
spoilt theirigame, I hid aot sufficient eonfidenée in 
myself to Jknow’ exactly-how- to act, or what. steps 4 
would be fecessary to coumteraebend ual 2 
misdbief gnd dreadful effests ot the rascal’s’”n 
ings What became of the sqnfederate, h ‘ i 
in thiestutes]6.1 do not kenow. Se 

‘Tindiag my way dows inte flies OW 


with the spoils of Victory safe in =e rsas6sio Ei 
luckily bethouzht me of my dear friend; the p : 


aud went straight off to him for his advice and diree- 
tious in the matter ; he was, of course, the man of all 
others to tell me what to do, if Icould only find him ; 
but that was no very easy matter. 

“It must have beep a couple of: hours ar so before, 
1 run him down in one of his Jess acousfomed haunts, 
and told him my business, ; ; 

*“ Thonzh expressing the greatest disgust and indig- 
nation-at Gorles’s Gonduct in regard to,.an innocent 
and helpless young lady, I could see,thatria spite of 
those,better feelings he inimeJiptely fook:ihe most 
immense interest in the result of the exderiment. 

“He made me repeat over egain. most minutely; 
every,detail and particular of al I had seen,and 
observed ; and as I told -himall ag closely aud nech- 
rately ag I could, his queer eyes quite glistened aud 
‘iaghed through the glasses of his spectacles hae 
excitement, , er" 

“Having at last heard and digested all I had to 
te]k him, upon, my again urgemtly. pressing Ifim,for 
advice in' the matter, for the young, lady’s sake, be 
desired me to lose no timein finding you ont,and 
procuring your special dssistanoa for the recovery. of, 
youn fair cousin, as judging from al) Thad fold him, 
(we had talked you abd your affairs Over amongst 
ourselves at, other, times, if you must know), there 
was, prebably, excited a stronger sympathetio rap-, 
port between ber atid Youreslee weet of course, to 
tue evil-working influences of Gorles, tham any, ope 
else in the world. . 

“Ho moreover nok. littlestaggered.mo by, after 
keeping me.certainly ypwards.of aa our thus, dis- 
cusslag the subject, impressing upon, me, tliat, there 
was ng, time to be lost, as though be, knew, that 
the same, phenomenon had been, ow other, occasions 
succesfully carried aut, when the spirits, of patients 
ihrowminto a magnetic state.bad thus been caused, ty: 
leave their, bodies and returned agains even after the 
lapse of some days; butthat.in more than gue case 
recorded, | it ‘had. unfortunately happewed that net 
having been eeparated even more ‘than sik or eight 
hours mortification had commenced: before). the: 
reuewal of the electric priaciple, of life thus arti- 
ficially suspended, and that the spirit, as if unable 
or unwilling to resume its faictions im a frame ou 
Wiich deady had vetin, iad; astit were, evaporated, 
and’ thing actual death had’ been therresalt.” 

With ‘this picoe of informazion from bis ‘sticutiaie 
friend, i¢ is uot! muel’ wonder that? Db Lyons” ok. 
peripneed, ag he declared to me, #fecling of iiitense 
wixiety, andidid hiv very best to get tho up wid’ to 
the rescuo in time. After his first anéuccessful 
attempt upot! my rooms, he deseribed himielf as at 
lis wit’s'end'to ienow what to teat; he felt that it 
would be useless “arid hopeless himself to“atterhpt by 
fair means or foul to gain adrhissibn'to ‘thestipposed 


death-chamber of poor Katie; he felt that there 
was no chance of their even listening to his wild 
story. 

I was not a little touched at the. joy and real’ un- 
selfish satisfaction evinced by the worthy fellow, 
proportionate as it was to the anxieties he had gone 
through at the eventual success and reward of all 
his troubles, after having acted implicitly in obedience 
to the directions of his friend, the professor, 

And so, after a considerable pause for reflection, 
when he had thus brought his stery to en end, 
Taraxacum added; wy 3 
train, and, E-stfppose, bis worthy familiar with him ? 
A wonder whether he is aware of the De Lornies’ 
sudden departure which you tell me of?’ 


that-quarter,” Tigeplied, almost involuntarily, as the 


ih | disagrverble thotight just Jushedthrough my mind. 


‘ Moretikely, I shoul tim, to get clear out of 
ue way, as he must tint T should ‘tell you 
and naturally be ortho look out for your 


Pheuvy resentment, f eartinty give Lim no gai] 


credit ferhbis deep etatiing in jumping at the chiluce 
as he bas done; Of paying that money to release’ fon, 
aud! tie, just as, of cqurse, ho must:have hal she 
Wit to foresee, efectyally pytting a stip to any vio- 
‘lent: meksurés whieh)! yon: way have conceived 
-agaitist him, but which yon eoald!haraly. in common 
deeougy@arry ont as long ag you areunder pecuniary 
148; $0 hia, . * 


2 Now, @ comminplace; évery day 


ov f flow, under 
the: same circumgrances, would have: 


* 


ae 
Kawi’ ed your liberty du:the morning, and Weve 
ad plenty of time, and vo moral impediment, such 


88, You now labour over Ao foliowing tim up and 


j him‘iuto-emall’ piecks the same afternoon, 
‘Wo give tue jittle fiend’ only: his'due, he is a proper 
Meep ole: it was a first-rate card, and a thorough 
g00d finesse played it justas he hasdoue, 

‘However, by this time hy'is clear off and away, 
for I declare there is six o'clock striking, and it is 
such a glorius~bright morning I shall-go out, as I 
now advise you..tocome with me, instead of going 
to bed, for ‘which you do not seem much more 
inclined than myself, and a,jolly good swim,will do 
up both all she-good in the world.” 


‘OHAPTER XXII. 


In the.same.house in. which De'Lyons lived, there 
just, then heppened to be vacant a very little pair of 
farnished rooms upon the ground floor, opening into 
a jolly little garden ; and asi fouad the 
very moderate, and\Icortaiuly might have had to go 


upon there settling myself for. the times so sent and 
resqnued. my. portmantenus auc household goods from 
the elutches ‘of, Frau Slanngietz, not without some 

r, however, on; the part of thatinjuved dame; 
as: L heard,from: Stilskins, whe went fur them, that 
hawing made sure ofmy, being iugarcorated, for pro- 
bably, some months to come, she had quite settled 
that; all,my property must become hers, if net by 
cenfiscation, at any,rato for their owa value, which 
mpst acorue to her. for warelwousing them all ‘the 
length of-time to which she looked for ward.as elaps- 
ing, before: I again should be at liberty to go and 
claim them. 

However, my, faithfal messenger, I suppose, con- 
vince herof thejfutility of he»views and brought 
away all. my household gods triimph tly, so 1 shook 
dowiy inte my néw!place in a day-or two, and finding 
myself pretty eomfortably. established, gave myself 
up toa inert feeliagiof Jangnor whieh-I had never 
resiembered. before experieicing, » kiad ef vacant 
lenging for repose, thé natural reaction, I suppose, I 
was bound to expect and go through afier all my late 
excitement, and as I may almost call them addven- 
tures. 

In spite of my friend De Lyons’ rattling company, 
for. he was always rushing in and out of my-noom at 
ald hours with every sort of-kind intention of rally- 
‘ing or serving me in a,y way in his power, I some- 
how felt inyseli daily falling:intoa more depressed 
and morbid state of listlessness, awakeuing-date every 
morning with.most awful active, not passive head- 
aches (if you are unfortunate enough to know the 
difference), and they, by the way, were avout all 
that.was left active about ine, for quite contrary te 
my usnal! habits and inclinations, I didn’t care: to 
stir out, or to takeup with any of my oldipursuits, 
either rowing or atthe fencing sehcol. 

Reading at home even novels, which many fellows 
can sot'to work,at whon they are seedy, was: tever 





much in my line ;.my head woulin’t stand it at 


You say that Gorles is off again’ By this shorningty _ 


,, ** He cannot, think you, be following them. with 
h | 88 jutention of again trying on ay of hig tricks im: 


thought himself) ’ 
Petite iedaenton in eayiug you! where you were, |, 
reflogving that you would liaye’ been sure to | 


rent was" 


a.good jdeal further and fared inueh worse, I decided. 





all. Idid not seem to ’care for anything I had te 
eat; in short I was nohow, and out of sorts alto- 
gether. 

I felt bothered and anxious to know what had be- 
come of the De Lornies, 

Well, tho colonel and my aunt, I mean; or if you 
must sniggerin that foolish way you have,I kept 
wondering from morning till night, and so on again 
through my-b'uuder-about dreams till next morning 
again, how things had turned out with pvor Katie, 
— Whint state sho was io after all sho had goue 

rough. 

Wh P lodged back to all that had happened, 
though, #3 you-May sce, not much more than ten 
days ob a foviniglit had altogether elapsed since I 
hed betu) fo! snobs happiness and enjoymert, and 
‘since that faral walk) to the Wélfshugcl had taken 
pliee, it-geally seemel to my miid as Jif whole 
mouths, E might say, as if @ pear, at loagt, had 
olafigeds te: : 

Gust down arid wiheppy as Diwas, I really found 
myself quite g: owing, abteched toxT'araxacum, who 
thovgh setts qucgy anininl, dertginty did hig best in 
his own? to cher mie u rouse jae, He 
Was /COURE Rtly, aisonesh other gages for regaining 
Z,! loge Health and spirits, wieisiy mo strongly to 
allow himeto biing in and intyodude fo we his friend 
the, professor; whim he confidently pronotnded to bo 


‘quite, dudepdidently of his seientific and spiritual 


talent@ and capalilities, cut and ot the clevercst 
physiotiy in that capital, paxtioeniarly in eased like 
mie, Which he, ant there mysclf think he was 
vight, attributed more to méntal than to bodily 
Gatises, 

Sut I did notfeel thit Trequired’ the advice of 
apy dootor, however tulented, and wis not atimll in 
the humour for making any new eequaintaneds, or in 
fiot doing anything or seeing anybody. ; 

I thus wout on for sowe days, growing, T think, 
rather worse than better, when ona morning, or 
tepher noon, though I was not yet turned ott of my 
bed, Laraxaoum came bouncing into my room in 4 
high state of excitement. 

. A warm friend he was, indeed, but a very noisy 
one, inipetuous, or I should say inipulsive, in every 
feeling and movement, 

He held a whole budget of letters in his hand, 
which he flung in a shower on my quilt. 

** Here you are, old fellow!’ he cried, “ here is 
some medicine of the right sort for you.at last, and I 
hope and expect it will agree with you, 

“T happened to be stepping up tie strasse in which 
were your old diggings, when, just as I passed. the 
very door, thinking about you as I was, and wishing 
[I could hit on some way to peck you up a bit, I hap- 
péned to see the postman. stop, and grubbing in that 
little black box which. he wears stuck on to his 
stomach, produce a letter, which he offered to that 
pottle-nosed old cod-fish Slaungartz, your late land- 
lord, who was lounging at. the door-pest, warming 
himself in. the morning sun. 

“T noticed him study the direetion of the letter 
thus offered to him slowly through, shake his head, 
and then return it to the man’s box. 

‘The real fact then first occurred to me at tho 
moment. I stepped.up exactly in time to hear him 
take your name in vain, and tell the poajman that 
lio didn’t know where you wer®, only that you had 
left his lodgings, and, as far.as he believed, Dresden 
without paying him. or any of your bills; on hearing 
which, I just caught the old rascala rattling crack 
on his bottle nose for his falschood, and beioye 
he had recovered cither his surprise or his equili- 
brium I followed the postman down the street to 
make further inquiries. From him I learnt that no 
end of letters addressed to you had, day after day, 
been repudiated by your old, landlady or the slavey, 
and that, if I liked to go to the bureau, I should 
find a whole handful waiting for you there; and, 
behold, if tho lips of that worthy, though hujble 
servant of an ill-regulated government have not in 
this instances uttered the gracious words of truth! 
Now, let us sce if any smong this lot will do you any 
good, and revive you a little.” 

“Perhaps there might be,” 

As I sorted them like a hand at whist I saw there 
were two or three from home, which I dutifully 
opened and skimmed through first. 

The latest by date from my dear old father ad- 
vising me of a remittance, and also that he bad, as 
I requested him, paid the sum I had named into 
Coutts’s to Mr. Gorles’s account, 

‘So that fellow is turned up again, is he?’ he 
wrote, ‘‘an!, I suppose, by your borrowing money 
when you found yourself run into the corner, what- 
ever it was, to whjch you allude, you and he mus4 
be on better terms than you-used to be at Eton. 
Aad so you found the De Lornies had left too, ata 
moment's notice? Old George was always one of 
tlie best fellows breathing, but that was a regulur 
habit of his, suddenly taking it into his head to 
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atart off here, there, or anywhere for a change, at 
the whim of the instant. When you next write let 
your mother know where they have pitched their 
tent for the present, until his wandering spirit shall 
have urged him to be off again,’’ and so on. 

There were eight er nine business or promiscuous 
correspondence, but the trump card I had shuffled to 
the bottom and bottled till the last. 

It took my breath away; I had recognised the 
crest on the seal at once, a five-branched elm tres, 
proper, over the initials G. D. D., and the postmark, 
to which I eagerly turned, was stamped Innsbruck. 
They had gone southwards, then, through the Tyrol. 

Taraxacum stood at the foot of my bed, watching 
me, and he nodded his head with a wink full of mean- 
ing and approval when I took up that last letter. 
It was really too absurd why I should feel as if I did 
not dare open it, though I was all the time longing 
to know its contents. 

“I wonder what it will say inside ?’’ I remarked. 
“I would give anything to know.” 

“My friend the professor would, if you liked, 
bring you a lad here who could read every word for 
you out of the back of his head, and without break- 
ing the seal,’ said Taraxacum, quite seriously; 
“though I cannot help thinking,” he added, rather 
sententiously, “that it might be an easier and simpler 
process if you were only to refer to the inside your- 
self instead of trying to snifflo the sense out of the 
unbroken seal and postmarks. 

“ButI see how nervous you are, while I am 
watching you, so I shall be off and leave you to enjoy 
it all to yourself.” 

He was right, I was awfully nervous. I got out of 
bed and locked the door before I had courage to 
begin. I quite remeber feeling that unless the 
usual laws of creation had not nuluckily been against 
me, I should have liked to have been in total dark- 
nes; whenI read it. 

To the professor probably, according to Taraxacum, 
there would not have been the slightest difficulty in 
such an arrangement, 


* Oestreischon Hoff, Innsbruck. 

“My Dear Frank, I sit down ta write to you; it 
Biny duty to do so, without longer delay, though I 
find it « difficult task. I am conscious of a violent 
strog tle between many various feelings all working 
within me at once; gratitude, deop and sincere; re- 
gret, sympathy for your own bitter disappointment, 
and, believe me, my dearest boy, an earnest friend. 
ship and affection for yourself.’ But to begin with 
my gratitude: all that I,asa father, rescued from 


SSS 
[THE SEANCE INTERRUPTED.) 


the deepest misery, and mourning, would try to con- 
vey to you, no pen, no words could ever be found 
sufficient to express. Regret and sorrow I cannot 
help feeling when I call to mind my own violence 
and unkindness, and for unjustly accusing you, and 
refusing to listen to you when you spoke of causes 
and strange secrets of nature, in regard to which 
even now I know not what, or what not to believe; 

et not the less do I feel bound to apologise and 
heartily beg your forgiveness. 

“Tonly wish that you could forgive me, in the 
good old English way of shaking hands, and ‘that 
circumstances could have allowed me personally to 
give you assurances of all I feel towards you; but 
no, dear Frank, for your own sake as well as that of 
my darling child, even doubly dear since thus 
restored to me, we, or at least as long as Katie is 
alive or with me, must never meet again; it is the 
only bitter chance of future happiness for you both. 
Is it not, then, for the best to resign ourselves to a 
atern necessity at once? I felt so strongly, that after 
all that your aunt and I, darling Katie, owed you, 
that if wo had again allowed a meeting at even a 
single interview, which you, no doubt, had every 
right to expect, we, by yielding to our natural incli- 
nations of affection, might have been induced to 
conceds to what we should have only had bitterly to 
repent of for the rest of our lives, and that our only 
course was to get away at once and for ever. Your 
aunt informs me that she told you enough of the 
family secret, I mean the fearful curse banging, as 
by a thread, over poor Katie’s head, to let you judge 
for yourself, that though hard to bear, it is for her 
happiness, as well as your own, that you should never 
meet again, 

“Do not, [implore you, think of or attempt to 
follow us, nor at any future time, or under any cir- 
cumstances, ever even hope to break through this 
positive because necessary interdict. Faz be it from 
me, in my present state of kindly feelings to you, to 
wish to threaten or dictate ; but be assured that any 
such attempt must, from the steps I should in'sucha 
case feel myself justified in taking, end in failure 
and great trouble, if not disgrace to yourself. No. 
Frank, I will not think it of you; but if you will 
take an old stager’s advice, start off also somewhere ; 
do not stay brooding over old thoughts and associa- 
tions at Dresden. If not inclined yet to go back 
home to England, try change of scene, constant 
change with some cheery young fellow of your own 
age for a companion, whom you may easily find. 





Europe is surely big enough fér us both. 
‘* And now, before I conclude, I must give you the 
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last accounts, for which I know how anxious you wil? 
be, of my poor child. We sincerely hope that by 
perfect rest and quiet amidst this lovely scenery, to 
which we have succeeded in moving her down by easy 
stages, that she really may, and, indeed, is recover- 
ing her health and spirits, both of which, as you may 
weil imagine, have been in a most critical state from 
the reaction which was to be expected after all she 
had been through, of the extreme state she was 
really in, and how far we had every reason.to believe 
her lost to us for ever. We do not think she is her- 
self fully aware ; from herself we have no descrip- 
tion of what her own feelings may have been ; in- 
deed she seems to avoid speaking, or in any way 
alluding to them. 

**Katie has more than once earnestly expressed a 
wish herself to write to you her thanks for all that. 
she feels shé owes to you; but though, believe me, it 
grieved us much to refuse her, on what she evidently 
had so strongly ust her heart, we thought it better 
for you both, from the first to be firm in our refusal ; 
indeed, in her present weak state, all mental exertion 
must be forbidden, even reading to herself; and 
except one letter which she has been allowed to send 
to her brother, to console the poor boy for being left 
so suddenly as he was at his school, al! correspondence 
is entirely interdicted. Have you seen anything of 
our Ferdy since we left? if so, we know that you 
will be kind to him. And, now, my dear Ss 
must close this very loig, and, I fear, rambling 
letter; in which, long as it is, I feol that I have not 
said one tenth of all that I have or ought to say. 
But once again, with every expression of gratitude, 
love, and affectionate good wishes for your welfare 
through life, in which I am joined by poor aunt, and if 
I told her to whom I was now writing, should, I welt 
know, by Katie, also your most affectionate and 
grateful uncle, 


“Gzorce DELAWARR DE LORNI&.’”” 


** And a great deal of use all such heaps of profes- 
sions of gratitude and affection are likely to be to 
me,’ I said to myself, with a bitter feeling in my 
heart, and an inward groan, “when the only one 
thing I should be likely to wish or ask for in return 
for having been the chance instrument, as I was, for 
restoring her to them alive, he starts by pointing out 
as impossible. 

‘**Confound all such palaver, and humbug!” I 
ejaculate’, as I plunged my head into my wasbing- 
basin, and set to work to get myself dressed and 
ready to go out, as fast as I could, 


(To be Continued.) 
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‘THE SELF-MADE JUDGE, 


OHAPTER VIII. 


To each his sufferings—all are men 
— —_ to ereens 
© prosperous for another's pain, 
The wretched for his own. Axon, 


Wuits this scene was going on in the library, Mrs. 
Richard Pemberton sat in her dressing-room, on the 
secend floor of ths same mansion, preparing for the 


It was an airy, spacious chamber, elegantly fitted 
ap and well lighted. ' 

Augusta sat on a dressing-stool in front of a high 
Psyche mirror. 

She was attended by her maid, Carrie. 

Her sister-in-law, Letty, already attired in her 
pretty, simple evening dress. of white crape and 
white roses, was also in the room, hovering around 
the lady, and adding here and there a finishing touch 
to her hair or dress, 

Augusta’s toilet was now complete except the 
clasping of the jewels—a magnificent set of her 
family diamonds that had recently come into her 
possession, but which she seldom wore, because 
Pemberton disapproved such princely display, and 
better loved to see her adorned with flowers, or at 
most, with the pale oriental pearls, his bridal gift, 
— so well became her fair complexion and dark, 

air. 

But upon this occasion Augusta deems that dia- 
monds are not inappropriate, and her dress being now 
completed, she stands toallow her sister Letty the 
childish pride and pleasure of clasping them on. 

And Augusta Pemberton, as she stands there with 
one small hand resting lightly upon the dressing- table 
is without the diamonds a very royal-lookiag 
woman. 

Her form is tall, well-proportioned, and well de- 
veloped. 

Her features are regular, her forehead high and 
pale, in contrast to the straight, intensely black eye- 
brows, and long black eyelashes, and the shining 
black masses of ringlets on either side pf her face. 
Her dress ig of gold-coloured satin brocade, witb 
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low neck and short sleeves, relieved with falls of 
delicate lace; her beautiful arms and neck are very 
slightly shaded with the lace, 

Now Letty clasps.the diamond bracelets on her 
arms, fastens the necklace around her neck, puts the 
barbaric ‘eardrops in her ears, and lastly sets the 
light tiara on the black hair, and as the sparkling 
circlet spans the space between the to shining blac’: 
masses of - ringlets, and blazes above her brow, 
Letty clasps her hands in silent admiration. 

She has no words to speak tha impression made 
upon her. 

But just then a rap was heard atthe door. Carrie 
went to see who was there, 

A footmau’stood without, saying that two women 
had called to see Mrs. Pemberton, who refused to go 
away and insisted upon being admitted. 

Augusta looked and listened with surprise and 
curiosity. 

But Letty said, impatiently: 

“ Tell the man to send the woman away, Carrie! 
This is a pretty time of night for such visitors. 
Someone who wants some petty office or other 
secured to some son or brother or sweetheart, and 
wants your interest in it, Augusta, and are deter- 
mined to be intime. Let them waita little. Tell 
the man to send them away, Carrie!” 

“No,” said Augusta, ‘ Many of these petitioners 
have anxious, breaking hearts, I know it; the least 
Ican dois tohear them. Tell the man to admit 
them, Carrie!’’ 

But even when Augusta spoke, someone without 
exclaimed, hurriedly and nervously : 

* Mother! I know that voice! I know that voice! 
I know it, though I have not heard it for fifteen years, 
Itis Lady Augusta Percival’s !” 

And when the door was opened by the footman to 
admit the two women who hai silently followed 
him, Nelly O’Donovan sprang foremost, and then 
hastily co trolling her violent impulses, hurried 
nervously forward and sank at the lady’s feet. 

Augusta looked at her in extreme surprise, which 
was not lessened as the light of a slow recognition 
dawned in her countenance. 

** Ellen Falconer! Ellen, can this really be you ?”’ 
she exclaimed, with dilated eyes and arched brows, 

* Yes, Lady Augusta, it is I my miserable self!” 

Rise, dear Ellen, rise. Tell me what is the 
matter with you. Oarrie, wheel forward a chair here. 
Sit down, Ellen, sit down, You tremble so much, A 
glass of water, Uarrie, Take it, Ellen, it will calm 
your nerves!” 





\WHONG ‘ 
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Nelly sank into the chair offered, and Mrs. Pem- 
berton still remained standing, with one hand rest- 
ing upon the dressing-table. 

Nelly drank the water presented to her by the 
maid, returned the glass, and seemed somewhat. 
calmed by the cold sedative. 

* Now, tell me how I can help you, Ellon ?” 

“ Thanks, Lady Augusta,” 

“ Nay, Ellon,” she said, half smiling, “I have 
long since abandoned contending for the title so des— 
perately held in my childhood, having learned, at 
length, that it could not be imported and naturalised 
with myself.” 

“And you are no longer Lady Augusta?” said 
Nelly, with a transient interest in the question. 

** My relatives address me so in their letters,” 

“ But I thought you got your grandfather’s 
estate P”’ 

“ Yes, enough of this. How can I serve you, 
Ellen ?” 

Recalled from her momentary wandering, Nelly 
sighed deeply, and said, continuing her manner of 
address by force of habit: 

‘I made a mistake in entering this room, Lady 
Augusta, but now I am here ae 

‘* Pail me what I can do for you,” said Mrs. Pem- 
berton, seeing that her visitor paused and sighed 
deeply. 

‘* First of all, before I dare ask anything else, for- 
give me forthe miserable past ?” 

“TI had forgotten whether there was anything to 
forgive, and would rather not recollect,” replied 
Augusta, ag a shade fell on her brow. “ Well, Ellen, 

0 on,” 

“TI said I came here by mistake, I was in search 
of Mrs. Pemberton, the Governor General’s wife. I 
suppose you areher visitor? Wiil you be so kind, 
Lady Augusta, as to procure an interview for 
me ?” 

Augusta regarded her in calm surprise, saying : 

. ar am Mrs. Pemberton! I thought you knew 
itt” 

You?” 

“ Certainly.” 

‘Stop !” said Nelly, as a light full of promise 
seemed to break on her. ‘I have heard this new 
judge arose from the humblest of people. Can it be 
possible that he is one we once know as Richard Pem- 
berton of the forge ?”’ 

“‘ T thought everyone knew that.”” 

“Lady,” said Nelly, suddenly rising, and coming 
forward and sinking again at Augusta’s fect, “ 
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came here to plead for my husband’s pardon—for the 
pardon of William O'Donovan, now in prison under 
sentence of - 
The sight of Augusta’s ies suddenly froze the 
rayer upon the young wife’s lips. 
’ Augusta or aud shivered + if under the effect 
of some stunning blow, and now her elbow rested 
on the table, her bewd upon’ ber hands, her ringlete 
concealed her fae and her whol’forni bowed over 
the table, and she murmured, in a choking: ¥é ag 
“Oh, Heaven, ieitso? Can it be possible? A 





only this wanting? ae 
married to this méuja@nd he to‘die' so seat 2 ES ae 





ae 
ae 


So sadden whd great was thd distrecs of the Iedy, 1) 
2° © 


that Ellen Hé¥self turned Gomforter, seyit 
“ But belf@ pot to die, lady! Hien 16¢ 55m ol 
know that, Wab-we! want the reprieve to-ntghey te 
the suspense‘ay be over, and we mky go’ ch 
morrow, aud’ leave this dreadful-plase’ & - 
eve rf’? * : e * win , * j 
“Oh Billed! £Nénk? was ail ie Taaly’obend says | 
bowed down.di pity'aud grief ee 
“We know that he is géing to Ber ed, ba. 
hyfypromised 





cause the Govétitor Guneral hig 
it, lady!” 4 ie as 

“Ob, Bile) eave pity yor NG” was all 
the anéwer. ; "7 ‘ 

Sut instatitly’ Norah O’Dotdvan, —— tow, 
had stood nat’ the door; attracting but vet notice, 
and stpposed tébe only fu attendant off dhe’ young” 
woman—Norali’O' Donovan came forward ant brask- 
ing Melly awayllas if she bad-been a flyf-exPlaimed « 

“She knows nothing aboutit! Sheasete ehild dr 
worse! She iw séli-decsived sid @éckived “of 
others!” . | * 

The stern radéness of this woman’s*tahner fe~ 
stored Augusta to some degresof cotfposlure/ and 
dignity. Sa a * 

She lifted her head, stood’ apy aid? p¥eparéd to |, 
listen. } ti ee 

‘* Hear me, madam, I atti hisnother’” 

“T attend to you,” said Mrs. Pet bertoh, , 

She spoke hurriedly, ah@ with sme natural ie 
traction and disorder of manner. 

“My poor son is innocent, madam; innocent of 
murder as that babe of yours sleeping in that 
crib!” 

Augusta shuddered strangely and in spite of her- 
self, at sach ‘ahalldsion°td Ler cliiléd; fa sdéh a) cot- 
nection, 

Norah went on: 

“Bat innocence, madam, i¢ tio” protection: in’a 
world likethi#! She; Nelly, 1 meat, feelestite of # 
reprieve, and only begs that it ma'y? bélastened! 
Alas! everyon’ else ktows betfer! First; mideed, 
our hopes were raised, and’ w6 wero! almost assured 
of a pardon—poptilar romour' aud the public. papers 
assured wa ‘of it; but this eveding I iteve learie® 
that the Goverior’General hus rejecied every over. 
tare for a pardén !’* 

“Ob, no! notso! Oh, Heaven, mother, not so 
You hever téla' me so! It Ganrot Bol it cartnot' Be!” 
exclaini¢d Nelly, stitidenty ‘springing forward wd’ 
catching Norali’s' land within her own, atid lovking 
wildly in her face: 

* Be silent, Nelly, and compose yourself,’’ sha safds 
roughly shaking het off, 

Nelly retreated to a distant cushion and sat déwr 
upon it, burving ier fate ia her had) and‘strother- 
ing her groans’ aad‘erivs! ‘ 

The mother resumed ; 

**To-nicht the’ last effort hns been mide. T have 
been told that it has faite “I Have no hore Teft! bat 
in'you, You' have great ower Wwith* Rithard ‘Pem- 
berton, lady. I come’ to entreat you, to prity’té you to 
use it, and to save my boy’s life,”’ and the old mother 
held up her clasped hands, 

“Alas! would to Hvaven’ F liad the power you 
ascribe to mie, F Would ‘nse it for your sak.” 

Augusta’s countenatich expressed yréat stmpnthy 
with the sufferer; but as she entirely reeovered hor 
selfspossession, her manner seemed cold to: the 
excited womati, whoexclaiined : 

“And yon’ refase to intercede: for me? ° Yor a 
mother? aud to have such a stony heart for ‘a 
mvther's' argtish. How’ Know yo, worhen wiat 
may be the fate of the babe in youder crib? how he 
may sin, and fall, and swe for wiert¥2” "" * 

“Tt is a girl, thank Heaven!’ stid“Ategusta, 
thrown into a momentary tremor by this second act 
of brit giug her idolised child into tho wretched ¢on- 
nection, 

“A girlis it? Thon pray Heaven, lady, to have 
mércy on you and on her, and show you meanwhile 
mercy to my child, For Heaven promises mercy 
ouly to the merciful, and will visit the sins of the 
father upon the children,” 





“The Lord of truth and mere r ‘ 
rd y who hears us now 
knows that ii I bad the influence you impute to me 


You, Elen’ Faléower, you) , 


-dieetPmey kill her, for shieis” 


l 
A 
|‘thatwhe is youronly ove! Ab! few can tell iow a 


I would gladly save your son. But, alas! I have! not blow upon its brow too freshly, nor the sun kiss 


not the power. it a 
influences Mr. Pembertom++a s8nse of justice” — 

“ A sense of justidé! then he believes William 
guilty ?” ~~ 


Only_one thing in this affair] its cheek too warmly, your child sleeps safe in the 


nest of your love, Mine lies in the condemned cell 
to be led out to-morrow amidst a gazing mob to die 
a shameful death upon the scaffold, unless you save 


“Alas! I fear so,’’: eav\ << Phim. 

“ And you beliova ie" Se © > -* Oh! would to Heaven I had the power!” 

ay Bo Ben kivow the circumstance.” “You have; you have the power; everybody says 
“Ob! d the;mother, speaking rapidly “thof#}'so. You have not the will. You're are happy, and 












were the citepistances—strong enough agaiuet him, 
‘poor fétlewy-the murdered man. Browh, wise shop- 
in.our conaty, He ineulted Nellie more-thiad 
rh en Ovportinity offered.’ At last éhe/com- 


halle BF Brown refused to 








liam,’ liam ia very fash wud hos)” 
> Narn Wi be . 


‘selfish, prosperous, and pitiless.” 

m. “Alaa! would give everything I possess on 

étrth, except my husband and child, to save your 

_geh—that I would,” 

™ Words! wrdst) You do not even promise to 
® @u effort to save him. You do not promise 

té' epewk. a word jp bte-fayour, 2 ¥ou will not open 


















if hex Seeot liu. Yor liv to save hid: fill wotift your hand 

bso for the”p &. y te samé'ni to etve biti. oe niryane pe possess! you 

: if was toad el r vive howd, and - | Hould Hot! give'setndeh-as the sdinHies gom of your 

Pum, Of his rettiix home, was-errested: Yow keawew ae ee oniky- st wwwiiGerited death 

ree?’ : Sm e @od wéfrotr p83; sear = 

gs A ‘Raltfal Ainin of @ifeiice, indewds’> What ) © Aas ubta gite not-a\Word of a lofifin refutation 
@ouli vodt’son say in defenvd?” oe Aan re this chery is — ; 4 

“< The.grath—ti @ went in schy@n of BYMWEtfod [fo le pity OPhor sott'was stréng, she feared by 

tha p amar Biminary cisstisomdeh apes, b Vili nos Pc ia Aes he fréquent 


indy but pes never found Nim. ‘ ue y 
“A wedle@efetics; dies !’+erid Augusta. roe 
9 A weil déefenes, lady; and yet those w 
him /cest believe him ineosent, and know thet heis* 
80.” ; ! : j 
Here’ the deap smothored soe’ s of Mon 
wére heard in the pause, and Mrs Pemberton taphed, 
hér'ey’s, fall’of'picy, upon che collapsed form OF tive 
wornen. any ese vas ts tid 
“You,” sitid Norah, “ it Capen pos Ma 
ut , 7 
lady, sufferings will rotbe so yremtas those feel, 
Jay nn to die, but not te mad#én !' Ob, 
aie, you'think you love your iffantnow, and donbt- 
eee you db so; but not » thoupeHdth part ae you 
witliove her herea’ ter, copeolalty it ibshoutd tirt out 


parent loves an ouly child, when the effsction’ that 
should bedivided among. many is conctutrated upon 
ong. Oncethat poor boy, who is perhaps to die-a feion’e 
death to-morrow, was an infant, beautiful and inno- 
cent as yourown! Oh;more bgautiful and innocent, 
as it seemed to me, tiian any other creature out of 
Heavém! Aind Lioveddimso!! Ob, Idoved bim.so! 
I would notdet the slightest pain ‘approach him if: 1 
could keep it off by any-sacriflee,:;4 prayed that. 1 
ufight: nevet Lave tany otter childremte divide my 
love with inio.: I wanted.to give iteall-tovhim. LI, 
did give it albtoi him, . Lwitsdrew all wy love: from 
every Other human ereatusie, add gdihered it-into one: 
svecam, aod poured it, lavished it upon him, AU 
otlver interests ‘aud adi other rights! yielded to, his 
plightest wantey” 

* Puav was idolatry,” said Augtsta, mourafully- 

“And who are you, that you reproach mse with, 
idolatry? . Yow idolise: yourown ehiid, and .you 
kuow it.” 

“ Heaven cure: me of: the fault. if. 1 do, forit isa 
fearful one.” é : 

“ Yes, lady, it is a fearful thing:to embark allone’s 
hopes and affections on one: frail hoa being wh 
but one mortal life, On, [ know it! I who watehied: 
tue frail life of my child! througia alli the! Hliesses 
children) are beirs tol And btheawen. knows: with 
what protracted agony I watched by the bedside:of 
ify One poor ciiild |: ‘Amd the joy: dt: felt when the 
grasp.of deav: was relewsed and hereecovered |, Ohy 
uy lady; once be was nearer to-deathi thamy ever, 
he was givua ap by lis physicians. He was: abati- 
doned to the power of death by ‘ally but me,. hig 
nvovher; I could not give hitn apy no ndtisto Heaven. 
[wept and wrestled in prayer for hes life, through 
all the long nignts’ [prayed for bis life uncomai- 
tiovally, come what might, to either of us: tirougl 
tlie grating of that prayer. L pryed itv im Curisi’s 
all potent name. Aud, madam, le! dived, le livedd 
‘That night 'he awoke fromvhis stupor; and called me 
‘muther’ [iseurliy swooned for joy, Tha: people! 
who had come to lay hilm out went tema; Ho livid 
but lived to meet a fate like this, lived tobe doomed 
0 a'felon’s death. Would to Heaven, Iimdadet him 
div,” exelaimed the peor’ wetier, wriuging her 
hands, 

“Qu, fleaven, it is a fearfat thing’to pray back the 
life of a dying child without the ‘additt¢ tlio cliuse 
of the Saviour’s prayer, * Nevértheless' not my 
will, but Thine be done.’ It is a dteud’ responsi- 
bility to pray back to mortal life avd'‘mortal trial the 
innocence that Heaven would maks'immortal,’” said 
Augusta, pale with feeling. 

** Aye, you can lecture me! You are happy,. your 
childis a blessed injaut yet! It lies there in; ite 















gad sus- 


ise word ch ‘thet. wotat work dpon her mind 
WF ulisetiling hak reusér: Ae 
wha vellaf tliat jdst ot this moment Richard 


Wotebertan entered-ate room: 

| He cata’ iu’ by, the privaté door commoanioating 
‘with his owu'epaytments. He did not at once per- 
eoivetle! presen deo! siraagers inthe room, for with- 
out onto raiding Bis eyes, “he stepped tmmediately 
“up toile: cribwhiéh stood at the eadof the room, 
aud ia which his treasure and his heart lay, 

Norali Of Donovan kaw hin When heentered, and 
reco¥aised trim instinctively, 

She'wit¢hed hint-when lre steppe up tothe. side 
of the criéj and drew 'thecurtaihs, f 

She comfinued ta watch bim.«s lie gaze pponethe 
little sleeper with a’sdfrénitg countenaue’s 

It was, indeed, strange to sé@tlat-whilom grim, 
severs. politician “and statesman—that firm, stern, 
inimitablé-riler, gazing with so soft a smile upou the 
sleeping child. 

Tue wretched Norah watched to draw a hopeful 
augury from that teuder mood. 

Drawing the curtains gently together Richard 
Fembetton! l6lt!}ithé ‘ori ‘aud camp ‘for wart to! Kis 
wifh& leat 7 

Then, seeing for the -firattime her two visitors, 
whom he evidently considered to be women of 
humble lj (tdiibl ¥! seauistrebsbs! fp “Ufdtidss, or 
something of the kind—he merely nodded a kindly 
acknowledgment~of their presence; aud then stand- 
ing by his wife eatered into conmeysasion with her. 

It was only for a moment while they stood together 
Norah O’ Donovaw rad. the-charaoter! of both more 
accurately than ever: she could have: read either 
apart, and shé' wag féreibly straek' with general but 
undéfibable resembtindebecween them in’ air, manner, 
aud), expressiou-~-such .a resemblance as might ybe 


grown wp.together and. gradually merged inte gne 
heart, mind, aud pdrpose. 


had suffered, strugg and overcome.. ; 
Hig expression was firm, serious, and elevated, 


own. Her eyes, turned towards him witha calm, 
confident, elevated, and elevating love and adoration, 
just quickeped witha thoyghtof dread. not degrad. 
ing but exalting the affecijpn, as though the idea of 
displeasing; hi or falling short of: his staudard of 
excellence would have seemed to her,a serious mis- 
fyrtune, . 

Her face too,in its grave majestic, beauty, spoke, of 
trouble, aud conquest ;...of, struggle: nos, with the 
world, but with herseli; of conqnest not of destiny, 
but of her own :spirit, fer she had grawe faults. of 
character, hereditary faults.of her house and raak— 
great, pride and great, temper, { 

Frout ber cidboodthese had been subject ed tothe 
severest discipliue, and no oue ever wrestled with her 
OW® Dabure to aba ve Merseliam acceptable bride of 
Heawen than did this: bevatidnl, woman of society te 
reader herself worthy of the lové and estegm of her 
husband, i 

Only for an fustant,y as I suid, they'conversed toge- 
ther; aad then the edruest, eloquent eyes-of Angusta 
tarued from the faoe of her husvaud and fixed tiem- 
selves upon the women standing near, 

He atderstbod aud followed her glaneé ‘and in- 
stantly his quick perceptive faculties received the 
truth, and thinking wituin himself that this wae 
anotlier trial, and the most'serious one yet, he: in- 





crib, sleeping sotfly, sweetly, it is surrounded with 
defences, it is all protected, the south byeezo may 





quired in a kind tone’: 
| “Well, my good women, what‘is it?” 


imagined .to exist between two persons. who had; 
Fimognayapnnce. ame bee countenance: of one.who 
ed, 


Hers seemed the bright and soft reflection of -hisy 
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of Ojch airs? exclaimed Norah’ OQ’ Dotibvan, ainiihg: 
at bis feet end:reising’ berdlaspeil trands and straiaeds 
gané tovbis face, “oh! sir, F implore you'tohexrand> 
granemy prayer, Loamié poor oldiheurthrakem mo 
tiér) come 't0 | beg fur thdilife of myouly: childy sir. 
I have been told that you have rejected/everg poti- 
tion! © Iohearctiiay'ydwcheve:thrned avy from the 
plewdibgy of véhel very greatvet mien = “‘Yoawild note 
see's grey-laited Wothaw ad your feet praying you to 
spare the life Of ‘her Obly son/and'spurn ler awayto: 
miadhiewe: Ob; Ghd s you wilbthidle oto your ‘ov tho- 
eee ths widéew's) grdy ‘huire ana ( broken’ 
héa? pods , 

Sho paused, but still lield ‘np her’ clasped Ban 
silent plication. , ‘ 
Re 4 Periberton kept ‘atériity dowi the rising 
pity’ of iy heart, ai? his mann ef wae: Compassido rata’ 
ait feverétitial, and be’ Woon aint g&¥e hér his hand 
tO adstst her to her fdat, dnd anid’: 

WwHRiSe, iadani, T beg of you" 

WF ot ‘pardon’ ny stn ?*’shs* asitedt, witha wild 
appralitg gaze, as” she grasped his bands, but ‘ro- 
mained on hér Khées. : 

“Madam,” said Richatd Pémberton, To. # gtave 
sorrowful voice, ‘*Tfeul at ‘this momént’ pain only 
second to your owpe-—"* Ba 

“Ou! do not uiter what you were about to say. 
You,.and you only, can save my child, you have so 
much power, On{ that any human, being should 
have power over my one child’s lifeyto take ik ;away’ 
at his pleasure! Oh, sir, kave mercy! have mercy, 
as you expect Werey of heaven, “Olt-grant me my 
child’s life, for you can do it—you can‘ do it—by only 
writing your ‘nme: Godd: Heavens! whdd I think 
of the terrible power that-resides in this hand—this 
hand of yours. You have but to take your pen in it, 
and mike:your autograph, aiid my dou is fred to live 
abd Pe'happy.  Doit, sir, Out where is there & paper 
and ink?” Lady, won't you send for it? 

And-so, wildly and iucoherently, sle pleaded’ as 
tley plead: wiio sue for life, : 

Abgusta looked on in the deepest. distress, and 
turned: her eyés occasionally towards, the distant 
form, of Nelly, who was weeping.sileatly. ‘ 

Richard Pewberton saw the: distrexs.of, his wife;, 
and stepping +0 ber gide for au insiant, said, ina low 
Vue < -. :» a wSsIRixs The 3 ' 

* Retire, miy-leve }.ylour pfesdnce here! can: do; no 
good, ant this-inter vibwe gfows too paiitful for.you.” 
_ But Acugmstadtioursfully sidok hdr head, saying, 
inte 9 : idl ise gai 
5 “* Towilkcmots leave’ thiem; «if yda plense, Mr; Pine 

erton.”’ 

Richard! Pémberténedid wot insist, buti came back 
t6 wierd’ Norativ O'Donovan ‘guill: kwtelt, and oAde 
hb r6 Bite peed ‘to ralwe” her, say Pgs” ’ 

*' Ride p Mrs’ O'Donovan) tor goth owl skké, rte6.”* 

“Never white thy’ boy’ like comiidmiedto die)” 
said Norah; witatyeo 3 , 
* 9° (PAW fe" tito dibtr asin 
perfectly unavailio - 


6 OY HP Qt 


ds‘ in! 


to ‘ts at; beettied being 
sity ih,’ exolhittiod” Norah 


in- 
celtuptitie’ bak edadeery, “ao not: sit Poh; sith I 
iAPlovy you By thd tov Os beat yout Beaddtiful wits 
fob at With ite fiPrher “Your woul tor Sitter her'td 
be phidted eve Vy The ‘Mri’ VE “addthdr’s’ wos; oli} 
ott by that tendbr cave of ‘hier'T. putPent’ you to pity 
ie, > Sir, tig “broken, eréyshaired” womam at your 
feet was hot msny years ago a wile, Beloved, 
cherished, but he who cared for herjies in. bie grave 3 
ow the heaviest syorme.of sorrow bed} upou her bare 
head (fad there is novesto pity.and 1o:;save,” 
* wt erg.ig que—the Fatue ot the world, aid. the 
Widow aud.the faruecuss.. Pray,to, Haa.. Hs pity 
is uever invokéd iu vam..His powers. never, limiced,”’ 
said Richard.Pembertou, solu] ye, sul e ‘ 

** Be His instrument! Be ifis instrament! Stretch 
forsh your apm pud-save;, Ob,sir, -byyyour-jappiness 
and my, misery+-by soar power and my helplessnese 
—by our common -bunien Leiure,-iid-by our-common 
dependence ononiereyd routaveve, d-imploré, Ladjure 
Jou tobe Heeven’s disprudseut of-salvation to mre,” 

' “Towonlth +o héavea i werethe ol 
Tremnbdt? . 

“Sull eatiowsyoh didaveny what: willianove ‘you? 
Oh, sir, listen to!meofartlier sdswwrand stutiiddeyuur 
6xveliendy whet yda were but‘othingd bas weonnildu 
man with father's) ordivary love wud wealiresss L 
saw you when you entwret tits room go’ first ‘and 
bend with Wokwofivtolexofuvutterable love ‘over 
the eridie ofyoar chili, Richard Punibertoi—nov thie 
jtdgombutlthe tavhers} itnplore 'you'by' thelove you 
beur your chides pily the nisther’s lieart within nite 
aud spit’ nifhe:” Sir, ei8"broken-bearted’ wonltu‘at 
your feet Was'onew'w' eppy Wily did mother. She’ 
Lacan onby elHld ‘aS béeutifa), af ihuecetit, and ‘xs 
beloved’as yours! Str tHar CHill is now’ atiserable 
man, doomed—doomed, oh Heaven, you, kuow His 


te S¢ serth mont + 





| 





fate!” cannot, cantivt speak it! | 


}you to do 80. 


Hire shmsaak dowadowermpon the floor, covered 
her {aed with her hands, aniinstraggled to repress 
the suifocating’ sobs and gtoans shat stifled./her 

Richard Pemberton, 'was deeply moved; with all 
his:self-control his’ countendnce still betrayed the 
greatest mental pain, At length she spokemgain, 

 My'child' is doomed tondie:a\ murderer’s horrid 
death, my child, whois:imnocent ag the'babe in you: 
der cradle. Oh, by the love you lavish on your child,’ 
pity’ a°Wretulied: mother’s lieart, My loveis as great, 


my Tio pes “Were otice a8! confident for bim' ‘as your 


are for thé 'ebihd that sleaye it pedcd*ity yon der arid. 
OW, Richatd Pémbértor; by all the’fond High Wes 
ertibarked Th that’ babes Wife” and fatire’ forvene— 
hédtdhd Srant'my piadyérahd spare my ‘cliild.’” Awd 
in the aj detoesd Of hér gridit and siipplicatioa, she’ 
con'werél! ai? grovellMd at his’ feet, ‘and the “lifted 
lier ‘clasped hatid’s wud’ strained ehes in the wéry’ 
agony of. sppplitation. 

Richard’ Peubertow ground ‘his’ teeth’ togéther. 
Augusta turned deadly pale and, ¥ééled) and cunifhti 
to.the dressing tablefer support. A’ couflicvof Many 
eiiotious Was overpoWériig het ‘strength. Tt eas 
not ouly an-agonizing Sfmpathy with thé sulferity 
tyother, but it.wis ‘a Vague udfeasouing fea of Him, 
Every time, when, in the coursé of tifis interview, 
the dak, desperate-looking woman in, any Way alt 
juded to her sleeping babe, Augusta hed trembled 
through all her frame, . 

Richard Pemberion seeing her great disturbauce, 
without divining the wiole of ite cause; stepped up to 
her aud said :, 

“ Augusta, you should have retired when I told 
This scene is too much for you., Go’ 
at ounce.” 

“+ You are right” said Augusta in a faltering voice, 
* J. will go.” 

But iustead of leaving the room'by the door lead- 
ing from pile ball tothe drawiug.rooms, Augusta went 
up to the crib, raised the child in ber arms aud passed’ 
iat Y the edjeiting chamber. .An) undefiued instinc- 
tive-dréad of.sunie unkuown danger to the’ babe—e 
Gread: that she! could neither unterstand nor resist 
—toolk pdsséision bf-her soul aud governed her ac-' 
tions. 

Riebard: Péthberton watched’ her without’ parti- 
¢iputinge im ber ‘invagiodry fears: or understanding 
tiie! cause of lier wovements? 

Ansd of ew’ thre’ dvor’ wad closed Lechind her, he 
tlirned again tothe suppliantat his feet; aud onve 
HiT Gat Wii pring to vdise er, sid: 

“ Mrs. O'Donovan, Heaven beard nit witness’ how’ 


deeply’ E. sythipathise with yout sufferings; ‘how || 


terrible to me it is to be obliged to” refuse ‘your 
request. But you entirely mistake my powéf!: Pam 
ffiuer’ Me lav of eoiisciette atid XeévuntebIé to 
Heuyen for the use 1 make of the power vested itr 
my persdi °' Gould not tell yon, pertiaps; without 
ad pi? -wolllit inc your heattp How’ mich‘ reddon 1 
have for refusing your petition. I can daly ‘récdin- 
mend you and yours to the téndér nrercy of Him 
whodé cori pasbitn and Widss' power’ ure” bot’ un- 
limitteao” . 

“ Thuvit! Hist!” exclifmed' Norah; with w fretzied 
Pests: Do'tidt dtive me’ mad  Rertienibet your 
mother; aiid do“not drive a gréy-hatred’ woidail’ mad’ 
with grief. Oh! for’ your, owd movliei’s sdke, Lear 

a 


and grant my pr . ; 
She was whinging her handsin tlie wildest anguish 
and supplication, 

Kiicliard Pewberton’s face was pale and stern. 
He felt the necessity of bringing this scene to au 
iustantaneods end. He Said; 

** Mrs. O'Donovan, | have notrthe power to save 
your sour Without @ sacrifice of principle; aud ums 
i will not make.” ‘ 

“You would make itfor one of your own,” she 
cried, ina passiow of grief? 

““No, understand me, poor.woman! I have said 
upon W fdrther ovtadfon and I repeat, if'it were’ my 
broth? rin your son’s plate, und if diy aged mother 
wtré Tere at nry feet praying for hoer'child’s lite, as 
you pray, Tsiould att as Ido now, L should refuse 
her prayer a8‘ I refuse’ yours.” 

You, would ‘not. a¥d’hearted as you are, you 
would not.” 

“'T would.?” 


“TE he were your * brother,” ayo! but if he were 


your sgu?” 

‘ He should die!” 

“ And you will not, you will not, save my son?” 

'Teairtiot!” ; 

With # tertific’shirick, the wretched woman tlirew 
up het ariirs, add fell’ prone ou the-floor. 

An hour after tliat’ three foot passeugers, weary in 
fraie atid G¥ushed in heart, took their mourufui way 
towards the prison. ‘hey were Norau:O’Douovan, 
Whosw wild, bewildered air aud tovtering, steps.re- 


quired constant swatchfulness.and. support, from, her 
companions,~>Nelly O’Douovan, who still continued 

to weep and wail more like aw griéved ehild than a 

despairiug: wife, —Mr. Godrich, whose. sorrowinl 

task it wis to convey to the prigouer the.decision of 

the Governor General, and in the few hours left him, 
on earth to assist him in seeking.that mercy whith — 
he had failed in obtaining from nian, 

They pursue® tietr Way ii Utter siléhce except for 
the low wailing of Nelly, and an occasional terrific 
groan that rived its way up tlirough the tortured 
heart of Norah, 

The aurcets had. been very dark, forthe moon had 
not,.yet risen, but suidenly, as by a signal, every 
window glared with light, It was the iuwination 
ip, ovuour of the Governor General, and every house, 
every street, the whole city, was in an absolute 
blaze of splendour, and at the signal, as it were, every, 
house emptied itself of its excitéd’ inhiates, aid 
speedily’ thé streets” were filled’ with crowds ag 
Wduterods, ds waily dressed) as jiyons, as nuisy ast 
thosd Of tite day.’ 

Oltir Sor ro Wial pitsrimns ‘made their! way as ‘well as 
tidy eoaldyhroul: bh the merty® jostiiti¢’ inultitudes, 
"TA erowbins on He flagitoies they had to ét6ep 
jsuddenty to avoid -being run over by a splendid 
varouche, that wuirled past them {uli of ladies: and 
geutlémen, 

“Is is'the-Gotetnor General’s carriage. They are 
going tO the’ badly!” said the uiinister, with a deep 
sigh, 

I:know, not: what. evil spirit spoke by the: lips of 
the good? old. mmn,.. He soom felt that it was a hap- 
less speech, and he looked: at Norah, and her face, 
upturued in the red glare, was the face of a demon, 

* Do uot look after them—do not think of them,” 
he began, soothingly. 

Her teeth snapped, aid she drew in her bréath 
With a‘lissitig sound. 

© Think rather of tir Saviour’s sufféritits. Toften 
feel that for some. trial Of dar mortil life thers’ is no 
lesson ‘in’ ‘all the Seriprnres liké that contained'in the 
iitbrory of tid Saviddr’s trial’ atid  criicifixion; 
his’ sweet subiiissidu' ‘to’ his Pather’s will; that even 
jin tleagony ahd etveay exclaimed : 
| * Notaay will but thive, ob! Rather, bedone’;’ hik 
lowly mvekudess when he opened’ not bis: mouth im 
|reproach to his accusers ; his adbrable patien¢ounder 
jthe scorn, the scourge, and the crown of thorns, and 
jabove all, his divine charity when in the last anguish 
jof his death throes he cried; 
| * Father, fongivé thelr): fdr’ they now not what 
|they do?’ re 
“Oh, my daughter, can we cherish resentment, even 
lif it be just, which is often very dqnbtiul, when he, she 
|Divine, tle sinless One, in the very agohies of death, 
forgave his murderers, and prayed, ior mercy for 
Ithem?” f 
In discdurse such -as_thisy and’ oblivious ofthe 
glaring light and noisy crowd, they made their way, 
tothe prisom, and Norah answered never, a,word 
only .by thosé-drendial grodns:that seemed torent 
their course up through her bursting heart, 

At lenyth théy reacifed, sheydil. ‘lie wardex was 
auxiously awaiting, them; dod eanie forward to mebt 
them, askiug breatulessly: 

** What hope ?” : . 

“None but in Heaven answered the ministeri 
The in retutn be fnquited,) ‘‘ How is your ‘pri- 
soner ?”” 

“Full of confidence, poor boy; awaditingo®toyatiently 
for bis reprieve.” * . 

“Heaven swpportshimiin thei terrible: disdppoint- 
ment. Mr. Thomas, let me immediately into his eel; 
Lamebargell by tetjad goto inforinviim of bis ap- 
proaching death.” 

“ A verysorrowlildoty,'sit, afd Lam truly grieved 
that you show “neve ‘ve pai of perforinng’ it? 
Do these women accompany you’ to the cell ?”” in- 
quired! the warder’in a subdned tone, pointing to 
where Norah! 0’ Donovan stéed, propped’ agitinst the 
wall with berdrths aid bead hanging down in’ the 
very desolatioti' of wiisery, and Nelly sat upon’ the 
ground, sobbing like a heart-broken child. 

“Noy IT thik wot!” answered tiie good’man ina 
low whisper. “I think it best that I shoutd bred 
thé fatter to the*polriad alove. ‘Then wren that 
| is‘done, ard ‘I heve at opportunity of talking’ to bim, 
I will send for'them.” 

The-warder produced the keys, and the good man 
went'to Norah and taking her arm, said; 

‘Mrs. O’Dovovan, | wish. you to go in Mr. 
Tiomus’s room, aud wait there ull I send for you, I 
ami going to your son’s cell,” 

Norah lifted Ler inflamed and straining eyes in an 
appealing gaze to his face. 

But he replied to that silent pleading by saying: 

“ Mrs, O'Donovan, it, would greatly impede all the 
good 1 might do yourson,and very much distress 
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him besides, were you to accompany me now to his 
presence. Take your daughter into the warder’s 
room and wait there till I send for you.” 

With one of those dreadful groans, which once 
heard might never be forgotten, Norah turned to 
okey. 

(To be continued.) 








OYSTERS. 


ae 


Persons fond of oysters—and who is not ?—will 
be glad to learn that, on the authority of Mr. Frank 
Buckland, the London market is about to be supplied 
with native oysters of an agreeable flavour, from 
which it has hitherto beeri debarred. He writes in 

*“TLand and Water” as follows :— 

“The green-bearded oysters native to the river 
Roach (not far from Southend, Essex), are about to 
be introduced into the London market. For over a 
hundred years this kind of British oyster has been 
shipped via Ostend to the Paris and Continental 
markets, where, under the name of “ Les huitres 
verts d’Ostende,” they have been and are considered 
a great delicacy. 

“The reason why oyster-eaters in England have 
not hitherto availed themselves of these home-bred 
oysters is that their beards (i.e., breathing gills) are, 
in the winter months, more or less tinged with a 
green pigment. This peculiar green is imparted to 
them by the sporules of the seaweed called “ crow- 
silk,” which grows abundantly in the Roach river. 

“ Dr, Letheby’s analysis has pronounced this pig- 
ment to be purely vegetable, without the slightest 
trace of copper or other mineral, I consider that 
this vegetable pigment imparts a peculiar taste and 
flavour to the meat of these plump little oysters. 

“For many years I have been trying to persuade 
Messrs. J. and F. Wiseman, oyster merchants, of 
Paglesham, Rochford, Essex, to send their natives to 
the home markets. The present scarcity of cysters 
has now induced them to supply the English rather 
than the French markets. The shells are thin and 
porcelain-like, and the proportion of meat to shell in 
my catalogue is one-fifth. 





DISINHERITED, 
—_—_——_>—__—. 


“On, Georgina! wait one moment, I have some- 
thing strange to tell you.” 

Georgina Gray, a beauty and a belle, halted on the 
marble step of her own home in Brighton, to 
hear the news which Louisa Palmer, her next-door 
neighbour and most intimate friend, was bringing. 

‘*Be quick, Louise,’’ she said. ‘Iam to meet 
George in the park at three, and I shall be late if I 
don’t mind.” 

“‘ My news is about George Howard,” was tho sig- 
nificant reply, as Louise joined her. 

** Indeed !”” 
ae You know that rich old uncle Stephen ‘of 

is?” 

**Of course I do. He is to leave George 
fortune when he dies.” Pa. 

“He is dead, Georgina,”’ 

** Are you sure ?”’ 

e Perfectly. And he has not left George one single 
penny. 

“ Why, how can you know that ?” asked the beauty, 
pouting. 

“It isin the paper this morning. The notice of 
the death and the contents of the will.” 

“What ashame!’’ 

“‘Isn’tit? Poor George! I wonder what he will 
do? And what shall you do, Georgina ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know, I’m sure,” said the heiress, 
turning to ascend her own steps again, 

Louise stared. 

_‘‘I thought you were going to the park, Geor- 
gina ?” she said. 

Georgina only smiled and waved her hand as she 
disappeared. But when she was alone in her own 
room, she tore off her walking things and threw her- 
self on the bed, to weep the little tears of rage and 
— for the loss of a lover who had been very dear 

oO her, 

“Such ashame of that old wretch to treat him 
80+" she sobbed. “ But I can’t marry a poor man, I 
can’t go down to the level of a poor man’s wife, I 
must give him up, and take that disagreeable old 
Burton. with his money bags and his snuff. And 
| sews George is so graceful and so handsome! Oh 

ear! This world is a very hard and sad one to live 
in after all. I’m tired of it already.” 


at the Brighton mansion to inquire why he had 
not been blessed with thesight of his lady-love in 
the park on the previous day, he noticed a bent an 
insignificant-looking man, badly dressed, who sham- 

bled down the steps, and entered a handsome broug- 

ham in waiting. 

“There goes old Burton. He is worth six millions 
if he is wortha penny,” said a passer-by toa lady 
leaning on his arm, 

George turned a wondering glance in the direction 
of the fast receding brougham. What could “Old 
Burton” want at the house of his Georgina ? 

Alas! he knew only too well when he was shown 
into the familiar drawing-room, and saw Georgina 
there, in a ravishing Parisjan toilet more beautiful 
than ever, but with no welcoming smile for him. 

A magnificent solitaire diamond shone upon her 
hand, The flashing gem was scarcely brighter or 
colder than the brilliant blue eyes that met his own. 

“ Mr. Howard,” she said, coldly, “I did not ex- 
pect to see you here.” 

“ Not expect me! What can you mean, Georgina ?” 
he stammered, “And why did you not come to the 
park as you promised yesterday ?”’ 

“TI was more agreeably engaged,’’ she replied, 
“Mr, Burton, who is an old friend of my father’s, 
spent the evening here.”’ 

“And he has but just left you,” said George, 
glancing at the diamond. - 

She smiled and looked down at the gem in her 
turn. 

** What am I to understand by all this ?” cried the 

young man, “You know as well as Ido, how we 

rted when we met last, Why do you meot me in 
his cold way now, Georgina?” 

She frowned. 

** My note will explain all, Mr. Howard. Isent it 
to your hotel over an hour ago by a servant. I am 
quite sure you will find it there now.” 

Tho hint was so direct and so merciless that George 
Howard lost his patience. 

“You have thrown me over for a richer man. You 
have sold yourself, Georgina, to the money-bags of 
that old man. And this is the girl 1 loved—the girl 
I believed so true that she would be all the fonder 
when reverses came !”’ 

“It is useless to talk like that,” said Miss Gray, in 
an icy tone. ‘‘I have not heen trained or educated 
to become a poor man’s wife. Luxury is essential to 
my happiness. If I should be foolish enough to 
you in your present circumstances, we should bot. 
be wretched in a month. Nothing will induce me se 
to sacrifice myself,” 

“Oh!’”’ said Howard, drawing nearer, ‘‘ you have 
heard of my uncle’s will.’’ j 

“T have.’’ 

** When—how—who told you the news?’ he 
asked. 

** Louisa Palmer told me yesterday afternoon.” 

** As you were going to the park to meet me,” he 
said, quietly. ; 

She did not deny it. 

“* And has she said nothing more to you since?” 

“T have not seen her since, I have seen no one.” 

**Except Mr. Burton,” said Howard, laughing. 
‘© Well, he is a happy man. He has no uncle to 
disinherit him, Farewell, Miss Gray. Before long 
-I shall feel even more grateful to you thanI do 
now, for I am old-fashioned enough to wish to marry 
a wife who will love me, and not my bank account.’’ 

He bowed low and left her. 

As the door closed behind him she realised for one 
brief instant what she was losing. 

“ Come back to me, George,’”’ she said, faintly, but 
he did not hear her, 

And as he went down the street she consoled her- 
self by a dream of the future seen in the depths of 
her brilliant engagement ring. 


Six months after, Mrs. Burton sat in her private 
box at the opera, with her aged husband by her side. 
She was glorious with jewels, and her dress was an 
exact copy of one which the French Empress had 
worn on a similar occasion not long before. 

Yet people whispered among themselves that, in 
spite of carriages, horses, opera boxes, French toilets, 
and jewels, the bride of the millionaire looked worn, 
and restless and unhappy, and that the beauty which 
had won “‘ Old Burton’’ from his lifelong bachelor- 
hood, was speedily vanishing beneath that look of 
care. 

Suddenly the door of an opposite box opened ; a 
tall, handsome young man entered, leading a lovely 
creature dressed in bridal white. Her golden hair 
was drawn away from her fair, low brow and oval 
face, caught by a circlet of pearls, and left to ripple 
over her shoulders in a profusion of large, soft curls, 
Her large blue eyes were always shyly seeking the 





face of her husband, to droop before his fond, ad- 





The next afternoon, when George Howard called | miri 


gaze. The pair were so young, so happy, 80 
and henattig. in love with each other, that 


ng 
eviden 
in the house was turned that way—the 


every 


d | women ervying the bride, the men the bridegroom, 


and seme, indeed, among the latter, not serupling to 


we openly. i i 
rs. Burton looked:also, and the,inon entered her 

soul at the sight of her-old Jover, so fully enraptured 

with the beauty of his young wife that he did not 

know, or care, . that she was in the house. 

Old Burton looked, too, and sighed as he marked 


bride. Not in that way had his beautiful wife ever 
looked on him, since the day that she promised to 
be his! ; 
“So romantic, isn’t it?” said Garrison Palmer, 
who had accompanied the il-ssatobeg, couple to the 
opera. “He was disinherited by his old unele 
Stephen, and all the money left to that girl, who 
was 4 distant relative of both. And George Howard 
went east on business, saw her, féll in love with 
her, and married her, and never knew that she was 
the heiress of his lost fortune till 4 month after the 
wedding-day. It is like the things one reads in a 
novel. But you don’t expect to see. those things in 
real life, do you, dear Georgina ?”” 

Mrs, Burton shook her head. She could not have 
spoken, . 

In that one moment of supreme emotion her re- 
— lover—had he caréd to know it—was most 

itterly avenged ! M. B. 








LOST AND STARVING DOGS. 


_— 


No animal feels its position so acutely, or 80 
thoroughly understands its forlorn condition, as a 
lost dog. Its wildly-wan and dejected look is a 
wonderfully true index to its feelings, and is one 
which appeals very powerfully to our pity. When, 
added to this, hunger and exposure do their part, we 
scarcely know of a more mournful sight. 

Many wretched wandering curs, like Dickens’s 
** Jo,’’ probably never had a home; the normal con- 
dition of such is, no doubt, one of semi-starvation 
the monotony of which state is varied by kicks and 
blows, their miserable existence being generally 
terminated by the wheel of a brewer’sdray in their 
eager search for such food as the street gutters pro- 
duce, or bya ‘*’arfa brick’? heaved by some human 

riah differing only from his canine prototype in 

king the good points the latter is almost sure to 


possess. 

Who, in. his perambulations, throngh the streets 
of London, has not seen at times, lying by the kerb- 
stone, the remains of some wretched which, no 
doubt, had. been hounded and buffeted to. death ? 
To the lover of the dog such a sight is apt to lead 
to his conjuring up certain unpleasant probabilities 
when hethinks of or casts his eye on his own sleek 
and well-fed favourite. ; 

It is to such a. one that an institution like the 
Dogs’ Home at Battersea recommends itself. We 
paid a visit to this now well-known asylum for lost 
and starving dogs a few days since, and were sur- 

rised to find such a large number of animals wait- 
ng to be claimed by their owners, About four 
hundred were in the kennels, Numbers of them 
had only been in a few days, while others had been 
inside the walls of this asylom for weeks, and pro- 
bably, if it re rar on their former owners taking 
them out, would never see the outer world again. 

Many of the inmates are, of course, never claimed, 
and are not good-looking enough to find a purchaser, 
but be he never so’disreputable in appearance, if he 
be a lost or starving dog, he finds food and shelter 
at this institution — good food and warm shelter 
too 


On the other hand, many dogs of a vastly different 
type from the aforegoing find a temporary but 
secure resting-place here, and numerous unable 
animals that have strayed or been lost are restored 
daily to their owners. More than three thousand 
two hundred dogs, ‘according to the last report of 
the committee of this institution, were either re- 
stored to their owners, or sent to new homes in 1874, 
being nearly an average of nine a day. 

To give an idea of the variety of animals that find 
their way here, we.may mention that we saw on our 
Visit one or more yery fair specimens of retrievers, 
collies, English sheep-dogs, fox, black-and-tan, and 
bull terriers and bulldogs; also gn animal that 
looked much like adingo, a pug, and two foxhounds, 
one of which is perhapsas good a looking hound as 
can be found in most, packs, Some of these had 
only been ina day or two, and would most likely be 
soon claimed, while others had outstayed their 
probation, and were for saleat a very moderate 
price. 

It must be observed, however, that in conse- 





quence of the numerous inquiries made on the sub. 


the shy, yet clinging affection betrayed by the lovely . 
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ject, the committee wish it to be understood that 
this is not intended to be a permanent home for old 
worn-out favourites, or for any description of dog 
whatever, nor a hospital for sick dogs, but simply a 
temporary refuge for those’ lost dogs so constantly 
seen in the streets, 

Any dog found and brought to the home, if ap- 
plied for by the owner, will be given up to its 
master upon payment of the expenses of its keep. 

In Soares of the very great and increasing 
number of losi and starying dogs brought to the 
home, it is found necessary that many unclaimed, 
diseased, and injured animals should, at different 
times, be disposed of. 

All persons, therefore, who have lost dogs, and 
wish to make inquiry at the home, are particularly 
recommended to no time in going so; and all 
persons who require dogs are earnestly invited to 
pay @ visit to the institution, to see if, amongst the 
many Waifs and strays of every breed always to be 
found there, they cannot meet with one to suit their 
tastes and worthy of adoption. 





DYE AND DIET. 





Ir is all very well for certain theologians to argue 
that man is a free agent, but they can hardly recon- 
cile this dogma with the fact that he cannot select 
his own hair. Natare deals out the regulation sup- 
ply of hair to each new infant without consulting in 
the slightest d the taste of the infant or that 
of its parents. It thus happens that there is a vast 
amount of dissatisfaction among mankind in respect 


to hair, 

The light-haired sigh vainly for dark hair, and 
the dark-haired yearn for unattainable golden 
locks. Men whose moral nature imperatively de- 
mands curly hair are mocked with hair that is as 
hopelessly straight as the spine of a Ritualistic 
clergyman! while the African, whose hair curls 
natutally and closely, longs for Heaven, as a place 
— a eet a — : 

course, there are expedients by which sanguine 
natures try to modify and improve their hair, but 
they are, after-all, vain and unsatisfactory. Those 
who hanker after golden hair, which just at present 
is the variety most ardently desired, can have their 
original hair bleached and painted, but the result is 
not worth the trouble and expense. 

The intelligent public ia never deceived into con- 
founding counterfeit hair with genuine golden hair, 
or into mistaking the blue-black dye that conceals 
the grizzled locks of an ancient beau for the work 
of nature. . 

Moreover, the process of dyeing the hair is at 
best a riskyone. .A black ear or a golden none are 
not to be desired, and yet a slight accident with the 
dye-bottle may suddenly produce those startling 
phenomena. Occasionally, too, the dye penetrates 
to the brain of the user, and the result is a yellow- 
brained, or black-minded iunatic. 

Still more unsatisfactory is that hollow mockery, 
the wig, No matter how skilfully it may be made, 
its insincerity forces itself upon the notice of every 
observer. 

_It is the invariable decision of those who have 
yielded to temptation in the shape of hair-dye that 
it. is better to wear the hair we have than to dye 
with drugs that cannot satisfy the soul; and there 
is not a wig-wearer in existence who does not know 
in his secret heart that even the wild Indian of the 
plains would view that wig with scorn and hatred, 
were it brought to the notice of his discriminating 

omahawk, 

Painful and hopeless as have hitherto been man’s 
relations with his hair, a great discovery has just 
been made, which will not only enable us all to un- 
dergo a permanent change of hair, but which even 
places within reach of the intelligent leopard a sure 
and easy method of changing his spots. Like many 
other great discoveries, this was. made by accident, 
and though it incidentally cost a number of lives, it 
will be held,;in the estimation of most ladies, an 
extremely cheap discovery at the price. 

A year ago the British ship Strathmore was 
wrecked on one of the Crozet Islands,a group of 
rocks that are situated below the bottom of the page 
in most geographies, and are, indeed, among the 


most southern bits of land on the globe. The sur- / 


Vivors, who at first found themselves extremely un- 
fortunate in being cast away upon a desolate island, 
Were obliged to subsist exclusively upon penguin’s 
eggs. The penguin, as all students of natuyal his- 
tory know, is a large, fat bird, which sits on the 
extremity of its tail feathers, and divides its time 
ey aying eggs and laying plans for the capture 
of fish. 


The eggs are not savoury, for, though they are 
well planned in point of size, they are injudiciously 


cure really needs. We can imagine with what wry 
faces the people of the Strathmore began to devour 
these eggs ; but we cannot imagine the delight with 
which they recognised the remarkable effect 
wrought upon them by their unaccustomed diet. 
First, their complexions grew clear and fair, and 
then their brown, black, or grey hair slowly assumed 
&@ gorgeous golden tint. When, after six months of 
egg diet, taey were rescued by a passing vessel, they 
resembled a theatrical company of blonde bur- 
lesquers, especially as their supply of clothing was 
remarkably scant. Whatis still more strange, their 
return to the English climate, and to English beef 
and beer, has made no alteration in the brilliancy of 
their locks, and there is no reason to doubt that 
they will remain blonde and golden for the reat of 
their happy lives. 

With what joy will those who vainly sigh for 
golden hair learn that there is balm in the Crozet 
Islands in the shape of penguins’ eggs. They can 
sail for that marvellous region, shipwreck them- 
selves upon the magic rocks, and eat themselves 
into a state of bewildering beauty. That thousands 
of our countrywomen will demand to be sent to the 
Crozet Islands without delay is, of course, self- 
evident, but a little reflection will show that the 
desired end can be attained without the discomforts 
of along voyage and a hazardous shipwreck. 

What is the ingredient in penguins’ eggs which 
colours the hair of those whoeat them ? Nochemist 
will have the slightest hesitation in replying that 
it is the excessive amount of sulphur which they 
contain. 

Everyone knows that sulpbur possesses the pro- 
perty of bleaching vegetable fibres which are sub- 
mitted to the action of its fumes, and it can easily 
be comprehended that the survivors of the ‘‘ Strath- 
more’? were thus transformed bw the bleaching 
powers of the sulphur which, in the condition of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, was so conspicuonsly pre- 
sent in the penguin’s eggs. 

- Hence, those who wish to change themselves into 
ow-haired blondes need not go to the Crozet 
slands, neither need they live upon penguin eggs. 
All they have to dois to remain guietly at home 
and confine themselves to a diet consisting chiefly 
of sulphur: 

The use of sulphur baths, sulphur ointments, and 
smelling-bottles containing sulphuretted hydrogen 
would doubtless hasten the desired effect, and it is 
possible that in the course of two or three months 
of persistent sulphurisation even General , Logan 
could transform himself into asunny haired blonde 
whose beauty would inspire unusual confidence and 
esteem. : 

Hereafter we shall hear no more of hair dye or 
hair dyers, and the demand for sulphur will be so 
enormous as to task the resourcea of our best vol- 
canoes to their utmost limits, 








LEAFING OF TREES AS AFFECTED BY 
AGE, 





Very young trees in nursery are apt to come rather 
earlier into leaf than full-grown trees of the species. 
But this is explained by the nearness to the ground 
and consequent higher temperature. The comparison 
should be made between the oldest available trees 
and other well-developed trees of moderate age. 

M. Alph. De Candolle caused observations of this 
kind to be made iu two old botanic gardens, namely, 
those of Paris and of Pisa; and the results were 
negative—in the Paris cases no difference; in the 
Pisa .cases an old. gingko and. an old walnut tree 
leafed earlier than young trees of the species, while 
the old tree of horse-chestnut, sophora, linden and 
paulonia were later than the young trees, A very 
full series of cases, of different species, would be 
needed for the elimination of individual peculiarities 
often great in this respect. 

M. De Candolleis able to refer to better data, viz; 
to one-case in which the date of coming into leaf of 
a horse-chestaout tree has been carefully recorded for 
sixty-eight years, and another for fifty-seven years, 
both at Geneva, 

Of course, any difference due to age would be 
small in comparison with those due to climate, yet 
they might be expected to be sensible in the long 
series of years, if age really made any difference. 
But the figures do not bring to view any tendency 
to either earlier or later leafing with the advance of 
yeurs. 


Mr. WooineR has completed a finished model, 
half-life size, of the heroic statue of Captain Cook, 
which is to be placed on a pedestal, thirty-six feet 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Wirnourt desiring to violate official secrecy, we 
may point out that the causes which prevented the 
late Arctic Expedition from penetrating at least 
much nearer ,to their goal are now pretty recwess d 
made out, and havea great public interest extend- 
ing beyond the range of Arctic exploration or 
merely retrospective information. 

The expedition failed relatively because the com- 
manders of the sledge parties failed in the mainten- 
ance of the health of their men. It seems incre- 
dible, but it appears to be absolutely true, that the 
sledge parties started without any supply of lime 
juice, and that each man was expected to drag 4001b. 
per man—just double theamount of exertion which 
could reasonably have been expected of tiem. 

Under the continuous influence of want of lime 
juice and excessive exertion the joints of the men 

egan to ewell, and the characteristic blood 
effusions to appear with intense depression and 
lassitude. 

The swellings were rubbed with liniment as if 
they were bruises, and even when the presenoo of 
scurvy was but too apparent, there was was not any 
store of lime juice to be used as a medicine. 

No wonder that when the remaining men atill in 
health had to pull along the two sledges and the 
scorbutic invalids, they progressed only a mile a 


day. 

te the Admiralty will produce the copies of the 
instructions for dietaries, the logs of the sledge 
parties, and the report from medical authorities on 
the same, it will e apparent that an unfor- 
tunate neglect of the sanitary instructions given 
before starting very early crippled the expedition. 

For all reasons, past, present, and future, it ought 
to be ‘pdstetond that the precautions against 
scurvy enjoined by law in the Mercantile Navy are 
as urgently necessary and should be as atringently 
enforced by the Royal Navy, 








GIANTS. 


M. La Cat, in a memoir read before the Academy 
of Sciences at Rouen, gives the following account of 
giants that are said to have existed in different ages : 

‘Profane historians have given seven feet of 
height to Hercules, their first hero, andin our day we 
have seen men eight feet high. The giant who was 
shown in Rouen, in 1834, measured eight feet some 
inches. The Emperor Maximinus was of that size. 
Shenkins and Platerus, physicians of the last century, 
saw several of that stature, and Gorepius saw a girl 
who was ten feet high, 

The body of Orestes, according to the Greeks, was 
eleven feet anda half; the giant Galbara, brought 
from Arabia to Rome, under Claudius Owsar, was 
near ten feet high ; and the bones of Secondilla and 
Pusio, keepers of the gardens of Salluat, were but six 
inches shorter. 

Funnam, a Scotchman, who lived in the time of 
Eugene II., King of Scotland, measured eleven feet 
and a half; and Jacob Le Maire, in his voyage to the 
Straits of Magellan, reports that on the 17th Decem- 
ber, 1615, they found at Port Desire several graves 
covered with stones, and having the curiosity to re- 
move the stones, they discovered human skeletons ten 
and eleven feet long, 

The Chevalier Scory, in his voyage to the Peak of 
Teneriffe, says they found in one of the sepulchral 
caverns in that mountain, the head of a gaunche, 
which had eighty teeth, and that the body was not 
less than fifteen feet long. 

The giant Ferragus, slain by Orlando, nephew of 
Charlemagne, was eighteen feet high, Roland, a 
celebrated anatomist, who wrote in 1614, says some 
years before there was to be seen in the suburbs of 
St. Germain, the tomb of the great giant Isoret, who 
was twenty feet high. 

In Rouen, in 1500, in digging in the ditches near the 
Dominicans, they found a stone tomb containing a 
skeleton, whose skull held a bushel of corn, and 
whose shin bone reached up to the girdle of the tallest 
man there, being about four feet long, and conse- 
quently the body must have been 17 or 18 feet high. 
Upon the tomb was a plate of copper, whereon was 
engraved ‘In this tomb lies the noble and puissant 
lord, the Chevalier Ricon de Vallemont, and his 
bones.’ 

Platerus, a famous physician, declares that he saw 
at Lucerne the body ofa man which must have been 
at least 19 feet high. 

Vallance, of Dauphiny, boasts of possessing the 
bones of the giant Bucart, tyrant of the Vivarias, who 
was slain with an arrow by the Count de Cabbillon, his 
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The Dominicans hada part’ of the shin bone, with 
the articulation of his knee, and his figure pai.ated in 
fresco, with an inscription showing that this giant 
was 224 feet high, and that his bones were found in 
1705, near the banks of the Morderi, a little river near 
(tue foot of the mountain of Crusal, upon which 
tradition says) the giant dwelt.” 





PHOTOGRAPHED “SPIRITS.” 


_— 


“Spraits,” though still refusing to: be captured 
Hike ordinary mortals, have consented toailow tliem- 
selves-to' be photographed. ‘They now obediently 
follow those over whom they wateh to the studios of 
photographers, and there falling into.s graceful jatti- 
tade, allow those who believe themselves. to be 
accompanied through life bya “ guardian angel” 
to satisfy their ‘vanity (and credulity): by: having a 
-earte-de-visite taken of themselves‘and their atven- 
dant spirit.”’ 

The resulting carte gives such'an afr of reality to 
the affair that it is considered rank folly to doubt 
any longer, when the spirits ean be actually photo- 
graphed, and thus brought within the ken-of ‘the 
most hardened sceptic. Such piteous folly of one 
side and arrant-deception on the other are more‘pre- 
valent than ordinary folks generally suppose. 

A case bronght to our notice from Paris will 
Wiustrate.the way in which this class of photo- 
¢rapbers impose on the public, The police hearing 
that acertain photographer of thatcity was pocketing 
lagge profits by taking these pbotegraphs for 
credulous people, dispatched an emissary to. discover 
the frand, Qu making. known bis wish to be photo- 
graphed with his guardian spirit, he was requested 
to leave the-studio for a short time for the purpose 
of the spirit being invokec. During his absence, a 
plate, prepared in the ordinary way, was exposed to 
light for a few seconds opposite a scr-en whereon a 
vague ghostly image was figdred, “The man’s photo- 
graph superposed—gave, itis needless to say, the 
required effect. The photographer, on a hint from 
the police, ceased to take spirit photographs. 

These photographs may also be produced by the 
photographer’s common process of printing from two 
negatives; one negative takes the sitter, the other 
the “ spirit” as before; on printing from both the 
eT cts are combined, 

Avother method depends upon a ocurfons electrical 
fect. If.a tinfoil device be laid between two slieers 
of glass, and tinfoil be laid on the outér surfaces of 
the glass, and then electris aparks passed between 
the tinfoil coatings, it is found that'an image of the 
device is formed upon the two glass plates, caused 
by a molecularchange in the’ glass. ‘T'liis image is 


at first invisible, but on breathing on the glass it| 


becomes visille, and a photograph can then be 
taken of it in the ordinary way, 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 


—— 
ee 


THE DRAMA. 





LYCEUM THEATRE.—MR. COWEN’S 
“PAULINE,” 


Tur Oarl Rosa. company have added.a new claim 
to. the, patronage.of the iovers of. Kuglish opera by 
their adwirable production, instrumental per!orm- 
ance, and excellent singing of Mr. F. H. Cowen’s 
“ Pauline.” ts merits, both nrusical and literary, 


the libretto by Mr. Heury Hersee being far superior/ 


to the ordinary opera-books, make us regret that the 
work was not brought out, earlier in the season, as 
we feel assured that this masterly composition must 
strengthen its hald upon the ju vicious and critical 
portion of the publicin praportion to its repetition, 
ant with the general auditory as its numbers, mo \u- 
lations, and construction become more familiar to 
the ear. 

Tv do justice-to this important work of one of our 
youngest and most promising of English musicians 
woulu demand an amount of space which the 
Lonpon Reaper cannot . evote to such an examina 
tion, Notwithstanding the merits of Mr. Hersee’s 
abridgment of the play, condensation of the well 
known plot, and really preity song verses, we donot 
think ** The Lady of Lyons”? a-good eboice for the 
groundwoik of a li tio; it is too wordy, diffuse, 
culmbrous, and de , however these things many be 
saved mm a spoken play by the good avting and dra- 
metic coucepticn of so clever an author as Lord 


Lytton. It is, moreover, too will kiown. “Onder 





thera difficulties Mr, Hersee-has shown mnuch.julg- 
ment and good taste, j 
Turning to the musie wedded to these words, .we 
have little but congratulation,to offer to. the. com, 
poser and to the singer. Mr. Cowen’s, mus ¢. is 
always appropriate, and almost always effective, . It 


rather curieus. conduct of the heroine, her real 
husband turns out a drunken violent brate, and 
don’t, like her yearning for her child by ** Van,” nor 
thatgentleman coming, with the child, to his house, 
Rithard Calvert is about t. murder Kate, when 
“Van” the Virginian, who, like Polonins, . is 
“ 1 behin the arpas,” rushes. out and 





is on the one hand free from the sugary +! of 
seutimental ballad operaon the one hand, andthe 
brass, parchment, crash, and glare of modern grand 
opera on the other. In:parts astudy of Wagnerian 
instrumentation in style, though mot in servile imi; 
tation, is traceable; but it is corrested byia mixture 
of Gounodism, which cures its offensiveness. Never. 
theless it is merely suggestive, for there iene pla- 
piaviémof) ome ;or the ether in ‘¢ Pauline,” |‘ Then 
again, while the:young om poser hag; hitherto ewned 
drswing room fame by his ballads,.be has, alnost 
studiously avoided; this. special atyle; im yhia) work. 
Those’ who. love the bréss, and who admire the special 
cornet,trombone, ophieleide, side-drum,and trumpet 
of the: opera. beuffu, will :ndt. find theta .in Me. 
Cowen’s score, 

The audience evidently listened with anxiety 
when Glaade Melnotte (Mr.Santley)entered.in the | 
garden-svene of the secon)! :act. and approached the | 
beautiful description. of hisiimsginary: prlnoe, s0 
great-a point” inthe original. ‘fhe-compopser and 
librettist:rose to the occasion ; the. passage begin- 
ning, ‘“A paluce lifting’ to etermalenmmear,’’)is\pre- 
servod set:to. music: in itsientirety:; the: music 
wed .ad' tothe ——- phrased: with splendour, 
beauty, and a pression. 

Woeball tani ana great English bagzitone’s 
conscientious singing/of ‘his party but note that the 
Beauseant:of Mr. FH. Gelli, the: Glewisi of. Mr. J; 
W. Durner, MrvAynsley Gook:as Deachappelles,and 
Mrs. Aynsley Cook as Madame Desobappelies 5: Mins 
Yorke'as: the’ Widow Melnottejand Mies Gaylordas 
the heroine Panline, were eachvand ad] mostcom: 
mendobly perfect in the «music and, whatwas deasi to 
be expected, in the dialogue. i 

The envores oft the lesser starsowere 20 Mise: Yorke, 
in the sold, “ From-his nestthe dicdling,’’ im. the 
opening of act 85 Mr.J. W../Turmer, iu tle,chanse: 
nette, ** Love-has wings.” Like ‘0ll anijo:tesero "1 in 
“Don Giovanni,” “Pauline? vinag: be) sxiditmhave 
only one tenor song in the opera, thatiofiGiavin, 
alveady mentionvd. Miss Gaglord!'siPanliaewadds a 
bright leaf: to her opevatie.crown,. »Hinally,-we must 
breal off as we begun, with # eongtataulstion!te com- 
poser, manager, and. audience; thata great «Buglish 
opera-has been hailed as a.great success, 





ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.“ THE VIRGINIAN.” 


We cust coufess that Mr. ‘Bartley Camphell’s new | 
American drama is a*surprise—but it-is-a:sitt prise of | 
a disagreeatle* character, How such afashionsble | 
theatre, with such a clever nranageressy could import | 
so vulgar, unsympathetic, vi weak, aud feebly | 
forcible a play is indeed a regrettable wonder, A)! 
bare-sketch of the plot,is allwe can atierd. 

The period is 1861; ayourg Virginian blacksmith, 
Vandyke Vernon, who’ is anxious to fight for the, 
south, is forbidden to do-so- by his mamma, so he! 
returns home, and on his road enters an inn, where he 
sees Cromwell Calvert, the landlord, drinbing ‘with 
Ananias (not Alfred) Gingle, a drunken lawyer aid 
his. best customer, ‘There, also, he sees‘ Kate Culvert, 
and falls desperately in love with ber at first sight. A 
saucy chambérmaid of the old, ‘stuge-pattern, ‘Miss 
Jenkins, informs him that Kate Calvert is married, 
whereon Vernon sets toxbusing his stars, his destiny, 
and everything but himself. Bat he‘is luckier than 
he thinks for. An old ‘wounded solitier- comes’ in, 
end brings the news that’ Richard Oalvert, ‘Kate's 
husband, has been’ sixin in'battle, whereon, ason a, 
similar occasion: in Faust, the bereaved widow faints, | 
of ‘cours: into the arms of’ Vandyke Vernon. 

Four years pass, and ‘lo! ‘‘Van’’’ is a householder, 
and Mrs. Kate Calvert'that was ie bis loving-wife, | 
‘here is also a wonderfully precseious child, about | 
four years old, who has blessed their hasty union. ‘Dhe | 
next scene is & joilification, port wine and plum cake, 
which gives something for the-comic characters to.cho, 
and.as soon ag the fun is-over,.comes che skeletow: ita 
the feast, A traveller, unkempt anu unshorm, having 
left his horse to be shod, requests a glassiof water. it 
is hen first love and lawful hushand, Kichard Calvert. 
The soldier, who, like Jack. Robinson, “arn't beeu 
dead at all,” has thebad taste aet te like the arrange- 
ments that have-been mace during his absence,sohp 
orders Kate to.come bome with hin, * Vian?’ whines 
over hia desolation, bat twaddles abeut. his, respect 
for the law, so Mrs. Calvert-Vernon, the wife of wo 
husbands, is going with the right one, when Mr, Van 
(with very litrle regard for the mother’s feelin zs) 
claims his right in the little girl. There’s a sjiuation : 
a, widowertfather with a live wife, and a mothorless 
eh]. with both, parents. 

Tho next act shows Mrs. Calvert in her ‘first, 
home, and now as an ex post facto excuse for the 





forbids the immolation !;.And now for the first time 
we fiad out that Richard Calvert is. a dreadful 
dtunkard,)so,.that poetic justice. demands his .di 


dis- 
patch, , 
The last act comes, All.the dram.. pers. ;( 
the elder and-younger Qulverts).are keeping.a jo) 
Christmas at the house of Mr. Gingle, the ref 
drunken lawyer, who has.maryied.sancy Misa Jenkins, 
when, after. much comic: bysiness and 

kissing under the mistletoe, the great; 

bursts upon ws..Richard Calvert, aa. fax.as.we.can 
learn, is owt,on' the loose, and dies in the snow, very 
drank. Here's jolly-newsl, Gingle, who hes tekken 
the pledge, brings in sateaming, bowl of punch, ana 
though he don’t know the gli sidings » of pe 
drunkard’s death, is as merry as those whodo. Of 
course all is ‘now right, and the-contse clear for a 
second, valid and. leyal rri of Mr. Vandyke 
Vernon, “ the Virginian,” and“the widow Calvert. 
At least this is the happy pesition of affairs when the 
curtyinfalls: Such.is the plot eh eho ver 4 risked 
with roca) beech ney fans steeb anh platitudes on 
which the talents.of, Mr, George, onay, -BMys, { 
Wood, Mr, Beubrook, Miss Lydia dole, Miss Tel hin, 
and a. new, American. actor; Mr, Piercy, ara.expanded. 
: ~ STRAND. ; 

“ Cremorne” is the title of a new “ rollicking 
fance,”’ first playédy at; the; Strand, om Dienday, ithe 
20th... It isimthnee sets, aul. fromthe pene Mr. 
L,, As Palmer, | laren. avowed: piesoief fy womust 
not be too particular a9 ta probabilities,of eopatruc- 
sion and, adventure,;.s0 .We aecept the-vorymi 
laneous. congsdgation im: the upper-boxes 46. 
morne.on a dierwy Bight, arid theopomic gituedi 
springing from migecdandens img, or 
fooleries- and. pegcadilives,, wich» ane: aprowioasly 
laughed at.. Bin, W. Hi, Viernen,asa cnenoty, atda- 
cious lawyer's. olenk, makes lume ito mpretsyryouae 
widow, ‘kisses her: maéd,. bullies her. friends, carl 
fioallyamarries the. lady: by fo.ws ef» sheer impa- 


Miss Florence Brunell; :Mise Lottie Veane, Mx. 
Harry Gory Me. Ady Qomer,and Mr. H.iGi daylor 


| are also “* fitted” with par tsyuntithe piece wantiwish 


acclamation. The naw. pavody,'‘~Dan’l-Umelnced, 
Tinker,” shall:be noticed:next week. 


In.gives-na great pleasuretoretord thatthe benefit 
for Mrs; Liston, at Gld:Drary,inras, sowell supported 
that the gross reaeipts anounsed to nearly L300,suid 
that advertisements, \prititiug,.and inevitable. ex- 
penses deducted, about £100-will be handediover -to 
the widow. us 7 

““Kobert Macocaire ” is to he revivadinat:the Gaiety 
Theatre, with dir: Colletsoimithe tétéle role,and Mr, 
‘Loole as JasqaceStrop,' Bo: 

Miss Ada Uavendish will appear at the. ——_ 
Thoatre soon.after Christmas © During: the: holidays 
‘there is to be a new sensation a | atthe theatre, 
end the: Great KentuekyRifle‘Peam? ’ ave en; L 

Mr. C@hatterton has, it is seid,/commenced. an 
action against Mr. J. ©. Willianwon,; ‘in: respeet to 
his refusal to play in the “Sbaagraun;” and ‘Mr, 
Willinmson has broaght:a éross action -against Be. 
‘Chatterton on the plea of séme-other breach of -en- 
gagement. 

‘Phe Aquarium ‘Theatre: 4s: to -have-a pantomime, 
and Mr. J. A. Cave has-been engrged for ‘ite-predtin- 
tion. ‘Miss Bessie Bonehill, a recent ‘music “hafl 
eclebrity in nautical characters,and Miss’ Annette 
Soloman-have leading parts in the * Introduction.” 

Mr. G.-H, Macdermott and Mr. J. B. Howe, who 
has just returned from America, have appearsid’ at 
the Britannia. 

Miss Pateman, who has made a decided hit‘in 
“ Clanearty,”’ at the Olympic, has signed an engsge- 
men for a long period with Mr. Neville. 

“Possession ”’ will be~ produced at the Gaiety 
Theatre next.week. Miss Bessis Hollingshead, who 
has won, favour at the’ Court Theatre, willdeave that 
house to play the principal female part. “Mr. J. L. 
Toole will reappear thereia, and Mr. Charles 
Warner. f 

‘Lhe pantomime at Covent Garden this Christmas 
is. to have for its subject the well-worn * Adveutures 
of Robinson Crusve, of York, Miuriner.” 

Mr. Warden’s new play, accepted at the Hay- 
market, bears the somewhat curious title “Alive.” 

Mr. George Conyuest, who never fails in origi- 
pnlity,, will‘ astonzh¢he natives,” marine and éomres 
trial, ly appearing.as “‘the Ootopus’’ iu bis new 
pintomims, 
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OTHE PAMILY. 


Tue family is the education-of the; men, Here 
men and: womenvare made. Wat they are jin.the 
world, thatithéy were in: the family. as, children. 
The family is the place where the first lessons of,law 
are receiver, and where the whole charactor.in yiew 
of law has a direction given it. 

-The citizen is:made in: the family long hefore,the 
time for voting er activity has come. ‘W Napo- 
leon said, ds answer to Madame) Stael’s question 
atowt France's greatest nee, “ Mothers,” he asserted 
the all-potent influence of a trne life. The: family 
is the greatest means forthe development of ¢hazacter. 
What's world .dees'it: present for the affections to 
abide in! 

Where on all the earth besides are sympathies so 
‘wartn; leve so. pure and: fervent as-here? AH that 


gives:valucior beauty: to: human character finds, ia, 


the family: at-once amatmad:phere.in which tolexpand 


and develop the elements which shall bring it te the: 


highest. perfection. 





Morr#er:—What- will a: mothernot dofor-herchil- 
dren? “Whint sacrifites Wi she’ not make toseeure 
their happiness?” Méther!—there is’ charm about 
that little term, a spell more potent than words ean 
express or imagination tan portray. Portune, lap- 
piness; friends, ray lite itself, sre will offer up'ntthe 
shrine of materpal affection—aye, for her ‘obildren 
she Will struggle with: hardship. poverty, -pair,sor- 
row, éven shame, nor yield till ber heart is*broken 
ip rg conflict. Deatli only dissolves the motherand 
child, i 


4 








ILHE;.“.OLD -LOVE.” 
eke O01 Ws 
Tum name of Archibald Gimple’ had “been” re- 
apected in, Pennybrook for several generations, for 
it generally belonged ‘to men who nnderstood: the 
art. of Keéping What was their own, and getting 
what was their neighbours’; “and’ the present in- 
Guitibent of thin dignity was considered fully equal, 
in these respects, to the Archibald Gimples who had’ 


preceded ‘him, — : 

He considered ‘farming the only respeetahle em- 
ployment upon the face of the earth, and looked’ 
suspiciously upon all who were of a different call: 


ing., : 

He was consideretl to ba “‘ rather set in his ways,” 
bat being, 96 fully’ persuaded, himself, that bis ways 
wore alway right ones, everyone elst involuntarily’ 
fell into the same way of thinking. 


Archibald'Gimpie bad married somewhat late in |: 


life, a meek little woman, who probably accepted 
him becatise she did not dare to say no; and who 
seriongly offended him ‘by incanveniently departing 
this life before their infant daughter had reached 
the momentous orisis of teething, ~ — 

Archibald and “ Mrs, Chick” could have laid’ 
their wise heads together upon the propriety of the 
late Mre. Gimple’s “ making, an effort ;” but as'this 
was a sing which she had never done m the whole 
course of her tife, it could not be expected of ‘her 
at the last moment. 

The widower felt rather glad than thankful when 
he remembered his sister Perditha—the fumily hada 
confused idea of Shakspeare and the still less learned 
corrupted it into “ Puddither’’—although young in 
years, She was old in looks, and equal to any sort’ 
of emergency; and she was now requested to 
assume the place:in her brothiet’s household which’ 
Mrs. Gimple had so lately abandoned. 

The baby. had been named ‘‘ Seraph ” by its dying 
mother; and althongh Archibild looked upon it 
disdainfully as-a coynomen “ with nothing about.it 
to take hold of,” hé respected the wishes of the 
dead sufficiently to leave it unchanged. 

The name wae aleo a great afflictiom to Miss 
Perditha; if it had’ been “Sarah; she said, she 
could have-gotten along with it; but it was hard 
work to twist her tongue to say ‘‘ Seraph ’’+it 
always seemed as if she was talking about some 
kind of flying thing. 

And “ a flying thing” the little Seraph proved as 
f00n as she, was old enough to get into mischief ; 
bewildering her aunt, and bewitching her father, 
until Miss Perditha was sorely perplexed between 
her desire of punishing the offender, and her fear 
of offending her brother. 

_For it was very coon apparent that all the eapa- 
city of loving in Archidbuld Gimpie’s nature was 
drawn out, and appropriated by the blue-eyed mite 
who called him father. 

_Miss Perditha declared that the child could twist 
bim around her finger; and her sweet'little winning 
Ways were perfectly irresistible. 
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She was a very pretty child, too, and the name 
buited her admirably. 

Things went on pretty well until Seraph was about 
eight years old, when Miss Perditha began seri- 
pusly to reflect that it was time to establish some 
sort of standing point between herself and her 
miece. The little damsel was exceedingly refractory, 
and she was getting entirely too old to have her. 
own way so much; so Miss Perditha resolved that 
she should have herson the very first opportunity: 

The ‘‘ opportunity”’ came on a sunny aftermoon. 
in Ostober. : 

Miss Perditha had turned the house upside down 


routing out closets, and) tarning! variousmon:paying 
tenants adrift upon the world: with their helpless 
families—to say nothingof\an unlimited) sway over 
soap-suds and scrubbing*brwshes—banislied from 
her mind, for several hour)the small gitoumstance 
of Miss Seraph’s existence) } 

But after awhile, various little’ tasks, .whish) 
eight-years-old fingers: eqtudd very-well-secomplish 
to the relief of oldem@aes;;ereated ia) want’ for the 
‘damsel’g_ company$ Setised ia summong 
“* Ser-aeaff |’? to-resound.- bhrougiythe house jit) . 
ous tom@s, until it seaghed.a verprharp! “ Ser-aff!"’ 
accomp nied by ivera ito “* come 
right " 


quently; upentas a reliee; 
ous: imustten tion 


ishould:Be @ut of 
ia piece GP malic On Talat 4 be 

assed Over. f g Tae 
pe MineBuddi jerved Almiseeliipple, who’ 
had comietovdo |the: ashing, as shaeuspendad 


her brash midway in ir, if I was\awearin’oh 


bes 


hers 

tle tees lgetons, Shame bre gees ote 
ja little them bli a t smog t! 
be closed! for-everst- the, Bottom of\ it; Faigerrat 
this moment, .g-¥ision Wak, ing the gare that 
caused her to:abaridon-the yn 

It wasiSeraph, Herself; amd’ yotinsv lovely, with: 
‘her bright-curlas A) Wi 
jleaves, aid her gheeke: glowing. with the rope-tint, 
that seldom deepened—that, in spite of the quaint, 
little dress@f coarse, brown merino, and the rough, 
‘country shoes, she lookéd&like awood-nymph, or 
jone of those sweet, - childish .visions that flame 
through German legends. ‘ 

But Miss Perditha did not think of any of these; 


‘like an idiot, and inquired where she had been. 

“ T have been out, Aunt Perditha,”’ was the non» 
;committal reply. 

** € Out,’ indeed!’ exclaimed Miss Perditha,.as” 
she bore wrathfully down on the little forest queen,: 
“ it’ll be one while, I guess, before you get ‘ out’ 
again, unless you tell me right away where you’ve 
been!” 


“Tye been inthe woods,” said Seraph, very com- 


# (ee. wld think yon had!’ continued, Miss Per- 
ditha, whose,wrath was by no means, appeased, 
“and rollin’ your head in the leaves, I should think ! 
seein’ that so many have s in your curls.” 

The culprit was being borne upstairs during this 


Perhaps,” observed her annt, ‘“‘you’d like to 
walk, into. the closet, until you can. remember where 
‘you've been, all this time,and what you've been 

ian? 19? 


* Aunt Perditha,” said the child, earnestly, for 
she was not partial to closets,‘ I tell you I’ve been 
in the woods, and I haven't been doing, anything— 
I mean anything bad.” : 

Now Seraph was not an obstinate or a deceitful 
ehild—she.was not. more explicit in this case simply 
because she. knew, from past.experience, that Miss 
Perditha would, only ridicule the pleasure she had 
taken inthe beauty of those October woods; and 
something kept her silent respecting all mention of 
her companion. 

** March in'!’’ gaid.the enraged spinster, as they 
reached the destined ¢loset; aud poor little Seraph 
was ignominiously. pushed in by the shoulders, and 
heard the key tuen in the lock with a feeling of 
heart sinking, which cam. only. be appreciated by 
those who have been similarly situated, 

But she was. brave little thing; aud instead of 
erying or sereaming, she settled herself as comfor- 
tably as possible, and-mounting the good steed 
Imagination, was soon back in tue woods again. 

Mass Perditha returned to her. work with a flashed 
face, and remarked to Miss Hippie that— 

“She didn’t eare.a pin about knowin’ where the 
young one had been—she guessed she hadn’t been 
at no great harm, anyhow—but when she set out to 
dow thing, she-meant to carry it thraugu, and before 





for the semi-annual cleaning ;\and the @étights-of }- 


a jury, Lebouki say shots down the well) drowzed | , f thirteen, i sich: 
i meta always heljraleng in! PYhour, Wad fe ok ontalibe, renee seg 
that way isichttianes, 2 sa ia rate escape inboard 


witha-wrenth of antumm| 


things; she merely told Seraph ‘that she looked: 


Seraph came out.of that closet, one of ’em had got 
to give in, and she guessed that her name wouldn’t 
be Perditha Gimple.”’ 

“Then, replied Almira, ‘ it’ll hev’ to be changed 
to Puddither somethin’ else, for that ’ere little 
Seruff ain’t the kind to ‘ give in.’”’ 

‘* We shall see,” said Miss Perditha, with a lofty 


air. 
Seraph had been in captivity an hour, when Miss 
‘Perditna heard a voice from the closct. 
Rather triumphantly, she went to the door to 
(receive the expected confession. 
** What is it?” she ees 
mt Aunt Perdisea,”’ saidSeraphivery quietly, ‘I’m 
coh, : 
This would:neverdo! 
Sappose that’ thechild‘stiould get sivk, Archibald 
would tear’ her eyew out; so,.underthe inttuence of 
\these thoughts, Miss et ee eetely 
enydloped? the pulpritiin a larga et. 
Aunt Petdithe,” emarked Seraph; ‘ It: very 
much oblipedite-yomfor wrapping me up/so nicely, 
but! Loman youfor putting. me in the 


| Phe deor: wad: locke | ail h/ Miss 
pet ingide: frequent vistte,; nel ur- 
\hood, for the <purp ‘listeni ig for: the 
‘fiewt sound of giving “in.” ; " ears 
jwere not re ed “Gy anything of ‘tlre-Kimd;and, 
jakilast, she-was obliged to"talte<the child-out, for 
feer\thather brother wouldeome invand find her 


) there. 
| eraph did not-bear magioe; alid)curling herself 
jin Miss Perditha’s lap wont fastasleep, with 
/ tie (lekt-crofmed gurls re against her shoulder. 
, BoArchibald Gimple foumiherwhen hocame in ; 
anil to-him-she gave’ an ace@untgf- herself withous 
JohmRudagys. 
found 


, and 


geomet eat 
She 


butlielped. hi 
Fibis sae toe reorder bobecn, 
pexcited jPerdithalen 
make him this promise. 
ibut.When she gor to be-as old ag he-svas, which 


shielded her from pani jauuttitthe 
walked: off hand uw haand tovtiae woods, wh icky were 
bnot far divtant. Bigg 

go raed 
ganQy and John wre 
kettle: t n inthe 
boy looked:adusiviag! y: 
she must be his: little 

‘Yo which Seraphiteplied, with much dignity, that 
eshe was too young to think of such: things yet; 
-seomed.to her very ancient indeed, shethought it 
verpijikely that she would—if her father would let 
her. 


** AndI want you to let me, father,’’ she added, 
“for John is so nice—and then I s’pose we shall 
live in the same.house, and we could go to the 
woods everyday.” With. this, sage conclusion, the 
young lady went off to sleep again. 

“ Sister Perdithy,” said Archibald, locking‘any- 
thing but pleased, ‘‘ I don’t want,any of this non- 
sense in the child’s head!” 

** And Lshould like to know, brother Archibald,” 
replied Miss Perditha, in a dignified manner, “ how 
Iam to help it ? You think as if all Lhad todo 
was jest totake a fins tootheomb and comb,it out! 
I should think I’d had trouble enough with the 
young one for one day ; and I guess that any notion 
she takes. into her head she’ li garry, out, for she’s.the 
mostobstinate little cretur’ Lever laid eyes.on!’’ 

** | don’t want no partic’ Jer dealin’s with none.o’ 
that Enden kit,” continued Archibald, wrathfally, 
“a poor, shiftless set, from the father, down, that 
don’t know how to make money, nor to keep it 
neither—and what Seraph’li hev’ ain’t goin’ to.stop 
them: leaks, I guess! 4d ruther give it to some- 
body that’d make more of it than less,” 

Thenext day, John Enden, who was a manly 
little fellow, presented himself before Mr. Archibald 
Gimple, as that gentleman was leaning over his 
front gate; and modestly requested, not exactly 
that Seraph should be handed over into his keeping 
at once, bat that sach an. arrangement. might -be 
guaranteed to him at-no very distant period—abont 
thirteen yeara fora lady. aud eiguseen, for a gentler 
man, Master Enden appeared to eonsider a justi- 
fiable age for committing matrimony. 

There are some people so unfortunately eon- 
stituted that they never can ander any cireum- 
stances appreciate the ridiculous. 

This was the case. with Archibald Gimple; and 
instead of auswering with kind pleasantry the en- 
thusiustic boy, whose handsome, intelligent face 
was liited up to him so hypefully, he moved his 
hat slightly on one side, which gave hima sort of 
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rakish appearance, and, fixing his eyes on John with 
a look that caused the bright colour to spread itself 
over his face, he slowly remarked : 

“Young man, I think you've been down in the 
cellar lately after cider, and forgot to whistle all the 
Way up.” 

John did not think this very kind; but he con- 
trolled his feelings sufficiently to answer firmly but 
respectfully : 

“IT have not been after cider, sir.- We haven’t 
any to go after; but I do like Seraph very much, 
and she says that she likes me; and if ycu will pro- 
mise not to let her marry anybody else, I am going 
to bea great man one of these days, and then she 
shall have whatever she likes.” 

** How do you expect to be a great man ?” asked 
Archibald, dryly. 

““I expect to work!’ replied John, a little 
proudly. 

**Humph !” was the encouraging rejoinder, al- 
though Archibald Gimple was somewhat softened 
by this prompt avowal, “‘ when you own that cot- 
tage over there,” said he, pointing with his finger, 
**and have énough else to-keep a wife of your own 
earning, I’]l promise to give you Seraph.”’ 

With the feelings of malicious characters in fairy 
tales, when they have set some impossible task to 
a victim, Archibald withdrew into the house; and 
John Enden eyed the pretty cottage with a reso- 
lute determination. 

That cottage, with Seraph in it, to be his! 

Why, it was worth any amount of toiland trying; 
and although only a boy of thirteen, and Seraph a 
child of eight, it appeared by no means an impos- 
sible accomplishment. 

And this was Seraph Gimple’s first offer. 

When John Enden was eighteen, he left home to 
seek his fortune. 

Seraph had turned her bright ringlets up in a 
comb, and looked quite womanly ; but she still re- 
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tained her childish affection for John, and her win- 
ning, mischievous ways. 

Archibald Gimple seldom unbent to the aspiring 
youth; and whenever he thought of him, it was 
with a feeling of extreme dissatisfaction. 

The boy had grown tall and handsome, and there 
wasa certain self-respect about him that was par- 
ticularly irritating to Archibald. 

John went to London, as clerk in a large esta- 
blishment, and began manfully to fight his ‘way 
up to Seraph; while his unwilling father-in-law 
elect could scarcely conceal his pleasure at being 
rid of him, and sincerely hoped that no perverse 
wind would waft him back again. 

John did return sometimes for a short summer 
vacation; and always found Seraph more’ lovely 
on ever, and every time it became harder to leave 

er. 

But this was his only hope of staying with her 
always, and he went bravely back to work. 

When Seraph was about seventeen, her father one 
evening brought home a gentleman with him who 
was quite different from anyone she had ever seen 
before. 

He called himself Christopher Geales ; and Mr. 
Gimple became acquainted with him at the Penny- 
brook Hotel, where he was sojourning for awhile. 

He was apparently about thirty years old, and 
was quite handsome and distinguished-looking. 
There was nothing alarmingly showy about him, 
however; his expression was rather melancholy, 
and he had a sensible, matter-of-fact way of talking 
that won Mr. Gimple’s confidence. 

No one would have suspected him of being a 
speculator; he seemed to have a vast-fund of 
knowledge upon any subject, and yet it came out 
inadvertently as though the owner were rather de- 
sirous of concealing it. 

Mr. Geales canie to tea; and his manner to 
Seraph was respectfully reserved: while Miss 





Gimple was the delightfal recipient of many flatter- 
ing little attentions, until she began to imagine 
that she did not lodk so very old after all, and Mr. 
Geales must be a very sensible man. : 

Archibald Gimple had many conversations.with 
the stranger after that; and in a short time Mr, 
Geales became quite domesticated at the house. 

The two made numerous journeys over the farm, 
and Mr. Geales was continually picking up bits of 
stone or earth, and explaining them to his com- 
panion, much to Perditha’s perplexity ; for although 
she tried hard to listen to these conferences, she 
never was able to take ‘in sufficient to form any 
conclusions. 5 

Queer measurements of land seemed to be going 
on, too; and Archibald Gimple began to hold his 
head still higher, and to feel more self-important 
than ever. o ii 

“‘ How would my little Seraph like to ride in her 
own carriage,” said he, one’ day, “ witha of 
splendid horses, and a fine foot- 
man ?”’ 

Seraph was very naturally surprised-to find such 
visions floating through the mind of her staid 
father; but she answered, pleasantly, that they 
might be fine, but she, didn’t believe that. John 
would ever be able to afford them, and she could be 
quite happy without them, as she always had 


There are other folks in the world besides John *” 
exclaimed her father, impatiently. “I wish that 
you'd never seen him !’’ _ 

“Oh! father,’ remonstrated Seraph, with a 
heart-broken look; but Archibald Gimple banged 
the gate after him, as he strode angrily down the 
road, and Seraph went to her own room to indulge 
ina prfivate fit of crying. 

That evening,Mr. Geales asked her to marry 
him. * ‘ 
Seraph was considerably surprised and fright- 
ened; but she withdrew the little hand that he 
taken possession of as soon as possible, and told 
him of her engagement to John Enden. . 

Mr. Geales bit his lip, and it was well that she 
did not see his face; but when she looked up sans 


interest, and a few kind words drew from her the 
whole story. Mr. Geales assured her that he had 
no idea of this before ; and that now he should keep 
a constant eye upon John, because he might be able 
to aid him, or rather to put him inthe way of aiding 
himself, which he'should take pleasure in doing for 


Canes sake, 

All this, Seraph thought was very kind indeed of 

Mr. Geales; and she expressed her thanks so 

prettily that he became firmly determined not to 

poh John Enden to win the prize. That night 
e wrote a letter to some City acquaintances, the 

consequence of which was a most unexpected visit. 

John, Enden sat at his plodding work in the dull 
counting-house, wearily wondering when the goal 
would be reached at this rate, and tormented by the 
fear that Seraph might be forced by her father to 
accept some more favoured suitor before he 
earned the right to elaim her; when his thoughts 
were brought back to the present by hearing an in- 
quiry for Mr. Enden. 

Two plain, respectable-looking strangers had a 

ed him; and, with the facility of a castle- 
Builder, John immediately prepared himself to hear 
that he was “‘ to go somewhere and hear something 
to his advantage.” 

He was not to go, however; it was to be told him 
then and there ; and the visitors, one of whom an- 
nounced himself as ‘‘ Mr. Mettlegate,’’ and his 
companion as “ Mr. Clickwell,’”’ blandly addressed 
John, as though they were perfe~tly domsaints with 
all his affairs ; and, remarking that they had been 
told of the faithful manner in which Mr. Enden dis- 
charged all the business entrusted to him, and his 
desire of increasing his income, they had called to 
offer him a little occupation for his evenings, if he 
had no objection to further employment. 

Objection! John was but twenty-two ; and his 
heart. gave a great bound when he thought of Seraph 
and the cottage, which seemed nearer than they had 
ever yet been ; but he stood gazing at Mr. Mettlegate 
in silenee, while that gentleman proceeded to unfold 
the nature of the ‘‘ employment.” 

He was examining John’s handwriting, and having 
shown it to Mr. Clickwell, both professed themselves 
satisfied with it. 


“In the first place,” said Mr. Mettlegate, impres” 
sively, “ this little transaction between us must never 
ba mentioned. The part that you are to fill is one 
that is eagerly desired by a number of persons, and 
we should probably excite enmity by thus favouring 
you ; then, too, employers have a natural jealousy of 
their clerks undertaking any business but theirs, and 
on many accounts it will be better to keep it entirely 
between ourselves.” 


‘| she encountered only an expression of re 
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John promised strict secreey—what wonld he not 
have promised then? | : 

Mr. Mettlegate, however, merely informed him 
that his employment: would be confived to writing ; 
and, baving given him particular directions to find a 
street and number iu an out-of-the-way region, 
where he was to call that evening, the gentlemen 
departed: \" | ner : 

John received several reproofs during the day for 
the unusually. careless manuer im whith his work 
was executed, but his mind was fall of other matter ; 
and punctually at the hour appointed, he’ turned 
into the obscure’ street ‘to which he had been 
directed, r 

While gazing about for the number, for it was ex- 
tremely dark, he felt & hand laid on his arm; and 
turning in some fear; he encountered the benignant 
gaze-of Mr. Clickwell, who took him at once under 
his wing ; and after parading around several blocks, 
in what appeared to John a very zigzag and confusing 
manner, they reached the back entrance of a large, 
shabby-looking house. 

Mr. Clickwell led the way through dark passages, 
and up innummerable flights of stairs, until John 
concluded that they must have reached the very top 
of tke house, 

They entered a large room, very nicely fitted up 
asa largelibrary, and containing several queer-looking 
tables, covered with papers and utensils, and one 
large desk that was quite formidable in its propor- 
tions. 

At this desk John was seated; and then Mr. 
Mettlegate made his appearance. 

“Tam very glad to see you, Mr. Enden,” said that 
gentleman, with a manner of mingled dignity and 
benevolence ; ‘‘ but before proceeding to business, 1 
wish to arrange a few preliminaries with you, The 
nature of your employment must remain a secret 
even from you—it is enough to say that it is state 
business (‘another word wanted there,’ marmured 
Mr. Click well, in a tone that nobody heard) in which 
you will be engaged, and probably you have not the 
slightest idea of the position of the individual who 
now addresses you?” 

John admitted that he had not; but in his own 
mind he set him down as the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, or Secretary of State. 

"Mr. Mettlegate smiled in a manner suited to dis- 
guised royalty conversing familiarly with a subject, 
and said (still as disguised royalty) : 

“ You will never know ‘me in. any other character 
than that of ‘ Mr. Mettlegate ; my present business is 
to make you satisfied with him, As your work here 

‘can.only be done in what should be your. hours of 
recreation, it. is, but: right that your compensation 
should. be high,” ts , 

He then mentioned a sum for every evening's work 
that fairly startled John into the belief that he must 
be dreaming. 

The alacrity with which ! © seized his pen caused 
his companion to smile; aod very soon John was 
writing away for dear life, copying over and over 
again the signature on a piece of written paper before 
him, and which appeared to be the transfer of a large 
sum of money. 

Mr. Clickwell was working at one of the tables, 
and from the glimpse that John caught of his employ 
Loe he imagined that this must be a branch of the 

int. 

At length Mr. Mettlegate pronounced John’s work 
perfect, and. praised his new clerk’s skilfulness very 
highly. Finite 

Gold was put into his hand, at his departure, and 
an instant dismissal was, threatened if a living 
creature were informed of this night’s work. 

But there was no fear of John, and so Mr. Mettle- 
gate felt; his frank, open nature was entirely unsus- 
picious of-eyil, and he had a dim idea that he was 
serving his country in'some honourable way, at the 
same time that he was working for Seraph. 

“ What under the sun’ air you doin’?” inquired a 
neighbour of Archibald Gimple, 

Re gongs smiled in a superior manner, as he re- 
plied: 

a “ Ain't sure that I’m doin’ anything ; I’m trying to 

0.” 

“Thought you didn’t approve of tryin’ ?’’ continued 
the neighbour, “‘’Pears to me I’ve heerd tell of a man 
= upset his hull house diggin’ under it fora pot of 
gold,’ ! 

This was not at all agreeable to Archibald, and he 
vouchsafed, no reply. 

Mr. Geales had persuaded his friend, as well as 
himself, that copper was to be found in great abun- 
dance on the Gimple farm; and drew sucha glowing 
picture of the fabulous profits to be derived from 
working the mine, that Archibald Gimple, opposed 
as he was to all experiments, and “ new fangled 
notions,” fell eagerly in with the plan, and drew 








nearly all his spare fuuds tocarry on the opera- 
tions. 

Miss Perditha looked, upon Mr. Geales with very 
different feelings when she found that he wanted her 
niece, instead of herself; and she cautioned 
“brother, Archibald” in vain against reposing too 
much trust inastranger, His mind was set upon 
dazzling all Pennybrock,, and casting a fresh halo 
upon the name of Gimple ; and the voice of Sister 
Perdithy ”. sounded in his ears very much like the 
buzzing of @ noisy fly. 

Time wore on,as the novelists say ;, and one June 
morning, John. Enden came back to Pennybrook with 
money enough to buy Seraph of her father. 

The pretty cottage was not for sale just then ; but 
this was mot the point, as long as he had money 
enough to get it. . 

Archibald Gimple was very uneasy during this in- 
terview; and demanded rather abruptly where John 
had gotten his money so soon. 

‘* Honestly, sir,’ replied the young man, with a 
flushed face, “‘ by working at all sorts of houts, and 
tuinking of Seraph to keep me from being tired.,’’ 

This was straightforward enough ; and finding no 
sufficient reason for breaking the compact, Archibald 
just refused point blank to give him his daughter, 
without any reason at all. 

John Enden’s feelings cannot be described ; but 
with no word of disrespect for the father of Seraph, 
he quietly left the house in the hope that a short re- 
flection would bring Mr. Gimple to his senses. 

“Oh, father !’’ exclaimed Seraph, who had been in 
an adjoining room during the iuterview, ‘* you 
promised !’’ 

Archibald turned from his daughter’s pleading 
face to superintend the operations of the workmen; 
and Seraph flew to Aunt Perditha, 

“ Seraph,’’ she she, in a solemn manner, ‘I feel it 
in my bones that somehow or another, and at some 
time or other, you’ll marrs John Enden. I'll never 
forgit the time I locked yon up in the closet, and had 
to wrap you in a blanket to keep you from ketchin’ 
cold, and how you stuck it out there, hour after hour, 
until I got scared, and had to fetch you out. I think 
jest the same now as I did then, that you air the most 
obstinate little cretur I ever laid eyes on, and what- 
ever you set out to do, you’ll do.’’ 

With which comforting remarks Aunt Perditha 
kissed the tearful face of her pretty niece, and sat 
down again to her sewing. 

Seraph was ‘tan obstinate little cretur ’’—she 
began to grow pale and thin with all her might ; and 
pot oven ws files, her favourite weakness, could tempt 
her, a8 Miss Perditha said, “‘to eat more than enongh 
to keep a bird alive; which is rather indefinite, as it 
is generally understood that some birds eat a great 
deal more than others—vultures, for instance, 

Seraph’s appetite, however, was on the canary bird 
pattern, 

Archibald Gimple was considerably troubled. His 
only child, the pride of his heart, was fading away 
before his eyes ; and his bardly-earned money was 
doing the same thing, with no present prospect of 
getting it back, 

Seraph’s looks made him really unhappy; and 
when Mr. Geales came to talk to him, as a friend of 
both parties, and try to persuade him to receive John 
Enden as a son-in-law, he was quite ready to be per- 
suaded ; and Mr. Geales had the pleasure of doing a 
benevolent and disinterested action. 

The gratitude of the young couple was unbounded ; 
and Seraph confessed to Aunt Perditha that, if she 
had never seen Jobn, she did think she should have 
loved Mr, Geales. 

This benevolent Howard was very much occupied 
in writing letters; but, grateful as they felt, he was 
not at all missed—Miss Perditha doubted if the roof 
of the house would be, if it should take a notion fo 
come off. 

The young couple were to live at home until the 
owner of the cottage was disposed to sell it; and 
Miss Perditha and Almira Hipple again worked in 
concert to make Seraph’s room as attractive as 
possible, 

The bride elect, as Miss Perditha observed, was 
in such a flutter that she wasn’t worth her salt ; and, 
as for John, he did nothing but be in the way. 

The day arrived; and the stiff, white satin dress, 
which Join had brought from the city, was made up 
in the queer fashion of forty years ago ; but Seraph 
could not be disfigured, even by that barbarous style, 
and a lovelier bride had never been seen in Penny- 
brook. 

Seraph stood before the glass, witha slight feeling 
of pardonable vanity, waiting for the summons to go 
downstairs, and wondering why they made such a 
noise below—-when in rushed Almira Hipple, in a 
great state of excitement, exclaiming in @ very 
vague and disconnected manner: 








“Don’t go down, Seruff! P’raps they’]l want you, 
00 ” 


“Of course they want her,’’ said Miss Perditha, 
sternly, ‘ What,do you mean, Almiry ? Is it time 
to.go down?” 

“My sakes me!” continued “ Almiry,” still re- 
garding Seraph, “if you ain’t had a blessed escape 
of bein’ a forgerees !”’ 

Miss Perditha rushed downstairs, but Seraph was 
before her. Se 

How she got down she. never could tell; every 
vestige of colour had left her face, and, white as the 
bridal dress she wore, she was. possessed with the 
Pa idea that something dreadful had happened to 

ohn. 

As she reached the bottom of the stairs, she saw 
& carriage at the door, and John Enden lifted into it 
by two police officers. 

Her father’s anger was too deep for words, except 
a murmured execration—Mr. Geales looked regret- 
ful, but satisfied that justice should take its course— 
and the invited guests whispered together in little 
knots about “ forgery’ and ‘‘ counterfeiting.” 

John’s head was bowed, and he made no resist- 
ance; but at the last moment he turned and be- 
oat his wife that would have been close beside 

im. 

“Oh, Seraph !” he exclaimed, and he would havo 
said more, but the men hurried him into the carriage, 
while kind hands seized Seraph, and carried her up- 
stairs, 

Poor John ! 

He was the victim of a deeply laid scheme : coun- 
terfeit money was found upon him, and the proofs of 
forgery were just as conclusive. 

The villains, whose tool he had been, had exposed 
him in obedience to orders they had received ; but 
they had effected their escape, and were uow far 
beyond the reach of the law. 

John Enden was taken to prison. : 

For a long time Seraph showed no signs of life. 
The deadly swoon into which she had fallen was 
alarming; and then brain fever set in, and it seemed 
doubtful if she would ever leave the room alive. 
Day after day, and week after week was she watched 
and tended; and at last reason and consciousness 
returned. : 

But John was lost to her for ever; her father had 
taken -a savage pleasure in telling her, as soon as 
she was able to bear it, that he was expiating his 
crime in the prison; and Archibald had forbidden 
anyone to mention his name again. 

The Endens could not stay ia Pennybrook after 
their disgrace; they moved off, no one knew where, 
and all clue to John was lost. 

Seraph shed bitter tears to think how he had de- 
ceived her: but it was a long, long time before sho 
could cease to love him, . 

The Gimple farm, indignant at being mistaken for 
a copper mine, revenged itself by becoming neither 
one nor the other; and Archibald Gimple, a broken 
down old man, pleaded with his daughter to save 
him from waut by marrying Mr. Geales. 

It was a long time before Seraph consented, but 
final'y she married him; and her husband faithfully 
took charge of them all as long as his money lasted. 
Seraph never knew her husband’s guilt toward John 
Enden, and it was well for her peace of mind that 
she did not ; he was always kind and affectionate to 
her, and when he died she sincerely lamented 
him, although not as she would have lamented 
John. 

He had ruined himself, as he ruined his father-in- 
law; but Archibald Gimple was now beyond all 
earthly care for ‘‘food and raiment,’ and only 
Seraph and Aunt Perditha were left. 

Miss Gimple had a little property, with which she 
purchased a small house in another part of Penny- 
brook ; and resuming her original trade of tailoress 
aunt and niece lived together, and worked and 
suffered in concert, 

On a sultry afternoon in August, two ladies sat in 
the narrow strip of entry (which not even courtesy 
could dignify by the name of “ hall,’’) that belonged 
to a small, plain house in a by street of Pennybrook, 
The day was very warm, and the front door had 
been left open to admit all the breeze there was to 
enter—giving a fine view of the marigolds, cox- 
combs, and French variegated flowers in ‘‘ the court- 
yard.” 

“The ladies, who both wore spectacles, were 
sewing busily on men’s garments; aud there was a 
sweetness of expression in the face of the younger 
one that had outlived the perishing beauty of features 
and complexion. 

“Seraph !’’ exclaimed the elder lady, peering 
sharply through her spectacles, ‘ there comes one of 
them plaguey men, I do believe, with somethin’ to 


| sell! Why can’t they git some honest employment 
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ttistead of trapsin" round the couttry # Looks like 
that horrid man with the papers of needles, who 
bawls at you to keep ’em until be eonies for *em— 
and then when be does come, he déclares that he’é 
left a. paper more than he has and wants you to pay 
for ’em !” 

Seraph smiled sweetly, but with perfect indiffer- 
ence, and afterward she gaye a little sigh; while 
Miss Perditha Gimple, a spry maiten of over eighty, 
moved to the door to overwhelm the intruder, 

“Clear. out!” she exclaimed; Ina shrill ‘voice, 
“ don’t want none 0’ your trash and triimpery !” 

He was an elderly, white-hatred man; and he now 
looked very composedly at the excited spinster. 

“Can I ece the lady of the house ?”’ said he. 

“ What. do you také me for, I shduld ‘like to 
know ?”? ‘was ‘the indignant rejoiuder. “Do yoq 
s’pose I’m a ‘ help,’ or what ?”” 

The man émiled'a little, ashe put thé question in 
a different form, “Can 1 see Mrs. Seraph Gealés yw 

“J dare say you ken, it you open your eyes,” 
said Miss Perdiths, tartly ; for Seraph stood in the 
doorway, shading her ince with her hand, and 
looking almost breathlessly at the man. 

* Who—who are you?” snid she, at last. 

"Do yon know me, Seraph P” asked a voice that 
was marvellously familiar; and John Enden came 
close up to her, 

She looked at him for a moment, and then remem- 
bering where she had Jast seen him, she turned and 
walked into the house. More than forty years had 
passed since then, and Seraph sat down and wept 
like a child. John Enden followed her, and sat 
down a little way off, gazing at her with a loving, 
commiserating look. 

** Well, if this ain’t imperdence ” exclaimed Miss 
Perditha, who still felt it her duty to act as duenna, 
“] should think you wouldn’t hev the face to come 
into this house at all!’’ 

But the intruder sat looking at Seraph; and in a 
few moments he spoke, “Do not look upon me as a 
villain, Seraph; I am an innocent man, and have 
suffered most unjustly—when you are calm, I will 
tell you about it.” 

Although the youthful brightness ‘had -long since 
departed from Seraph’s eyes, the gentle, confiding 
look was still there, and sucha look she now fixed 
upon John Enden; while Miss Perditha took up the 
neglected work with mucli apparent dignity. althongh 
inwardly consumed by cutiosity to hear what John 
had to say. 

“* My first knowledge of forgers, Seraph, came with 
the discovery that I had been made their tool. It 
Was a crue] business—but the disgrace, the imprigon- 
ment, and all, were.nothing to losing you, ‘I had 
toiled for you, Seraph, and that very toil was the 
means of losing you! I was nat kept long tn im- 
prisonment, thongh—I had a few kind friends, and 
through their exertions, it was proved that I was in- 
nocent, But I was ill for a log time after that, and 
out of my mind; and when I at last recovered, and 
heard of you, you were married, I eared for nothing 
in the world then, and went off to sea in a fit of 
despair. We were chased by pirates, and captured ; 
and I, and several] companions, were sol/ into slavery. 
For twenty years, Seraph, I wore chains; and, at 
the end of that time, we escaped. I had gained some 
knowledge of trade, and covtrived to take with me 
some of the gold which I felt that I had justly 
earned ; I travelled about with merchandise from 
place to place—until, at last, I have reached my 
native shore with more than meney enough to buy 
the cottage. Icould not rest without coming to tell 
you this, ‘Se raph,” 

Seraph Geales went up to John Enden and took 
his hand. 

“Forgive us all,”’ said she, “ the wrong that we 
have done you— and to prove it, come and live in 
Penny brook. 

“T will, Seraph,” was the reply, “but it must be 
as we promised to live, so many years ago.” 

“Oh, John!” exclaimed Seraph, po ‘inti ng to the 
silver bair s0 neatly banded benea‘h her cap, “do 
you not see that I am an old woman now, and you 
are anoldman? We should both rather be ‘thi king 
of the Land where ‘ there is neither marrying nor giy- 
ing iu marriage.’” 


** And will it make us think of it any the less?” 
pleaded John, “if we spend our few remain ing: years 
together ? Serap sh,” he continued, earnestly, had 
you married me then, do you believe that you would 
have ceased to love me when ‘ an old man P ’ Or that 
I would have ceased to love yon when ‘an old 
woman?’" 

** No, no!” replied Seraph, covering her face with 
her hands, as she thought of all these Inng. yeare, 
when they might ¢ and should. have been together, 


“but pec »ple would laugh at us, John, for marry ing 
at our age,” 





“Tet them laugh,* said he, it is not'our fault | 


that we have been obliged to wait so long; atid I 
want you and ‘Aunt Perditha' both to help me to' keep 
house.” 

* Aunt Perditha, ” said Seraph, when John had 
left them, “‘what do you thitik of iv? Doesn't it'seem 
foolish P” 

“TJ always believe,”’ sald’ Miss ‘Gimple, ‘ae she 
creased down a seam, “ in’ followin’ out'a prinefple, 
all things bein” equal—and, as long as onee made 
up your mind to marry John En@en, and waéhitidered 
by “unforeseen cireumstances,’ I should show that I 
kndw'd my own mind by doin’ it now—the arsine 
stances bein’ out of the’ Ww 

* But weare so olf, now,” ‘sald Bbraph; ‘sadly. 

"Well, I don"t calkilate that you expect to"'grow 
any younger,’”’ said Miss Perditha. 

With Miss Gitmple’s advice may have been mingled 
the idea that“ keeping house”” for John Pnden woutd 
be much pleasanter than tailoressing ; ‘but she really 
loved her niece, and thoughtthat she was onfy con- 
sidering Seraph’s interests. 

They were married on that fifteenth of October; 
and although they tried to keep it as’ quiet ag possi- 
ble, the bells were rung furiously. E. B. 








FACETLA. 





THE RETREAT OF THR (UPPER) TEN THOUSAND. 
Belgravia, 
TH“ THING TO THROW LIGHT ON SPIRITUALASTIC 
SFANCES. 
A spirit-lamp. — Punch. 
TABLE-TURNING. 
Looking for a train in ‘‘ Bradshaw.” 
OUR BEST COAST-GUARD. 
Tho inviolate sea, 


—Punch., 


— Punch, 
SWEET SYMPATHY, 
Scenz: The cloak-room: 


Eater Clara (wt, 17), conscious of. having 
made the conquest of the evevixg, 
avd expectant of a shower of con- 
gratulations and chaff, 


Covstn (xt. 29): “ How Iidid feel for:youall tlie | 
evening, you poor dear! Intolerable of that dreadful 


young Fitzn:adder to victimise youiso, » Really awful | 
the way that style of men think they may treat very | 


young girls!’ —Puuch, 
A GREAT LIBERTY. 
Locat Exqvisire: “ Who is that old person ?” 
Farm Inrormant: “Mr. Goodcbild, M. P. for“hts 
— ‘Was in the ministry some time ngo!” 
ot.” wy did he speak tome? We've never 
been introduce 
F.I.: “I think he took yon for a ‘farmer, > 
—Punch. | 
OF COURSE. 


Frryty-Hearten Emproxvsr: ‘¢ Well, John,as 1 


wish to deal fairly, any of the men who like.to attend | 
the arbitration meeting thisafternoon willbe paid | 


as if at work.” 

GrounD-Down Son or Tom: “ Jus’ 
don’t mind goin’;and has some of hus wot don’t 
’old with harbutration be a-goin’to ‘old a strike 
meetin’ this evenin’,o’ eourse you'd do the thing 
wot’s right, and pay us overtime.” —Fua, 


A COMNON COMPLAINT. 

ExtTREMELY GenteRrt Wire: “Oh, Charlie, would 
you believe it, Ethel and Bertie are playing with 
that farmer Wurzel’s children, who are so course and 
so common !”” 

Cuarcie (who will have his little joke) “Well, 
darling, it doesn’t matter much, so long as it isn * 
infectious. Besides, they’ve both been “vaccinated, 
you know!” —Fun. 

BLOW FOR BLOW. 


“Cart that & grand piano!” said Mr. Newview 
Rich, the celebrated “ bookmaker,’ after listenix 


with disgust to the shapman’s eulogies on tans -# | 


touch and obliquity and etcetera; “ don’t tell me! 
What I want isa real grand ’un—a grand ‘un to 
look at—there, like one o’ them big ‘uns with the 
pipes down the front. Suthin’ to show a man don’t 
mind. expense. Blow the price!’—and now he 
blows the organ. —Fun. 


THE RETORT NOT COURTEOUS. 

Inquirer: “I say, my man, can you tell me the 
way to the bank ?”’ 

Man (resentful at being addressed so familiarly) : 
“Bank, eh ? well, there’s a good many hanks about. 
Should think Millbank’s. sum’at like your. figger— 
—Fun, 


ain’t it ?” 


80, gir, wo | 











IPOD WILT 

Parson: ‘* How is it, 9 
daughters are stiltwing)et?! 

saRoustro: ‘Well; sie, youvecs:: thereqwor:al timp 
when they would: a his’ they, baiti bom mere ha’ 
they. : Noothey would ha’ they; wpm ey woo'nt 
hai they}! 

A FOOLISH fellow, when addressed ty a man ot 
rank, nsed te say<) »° p 1 m0 

“Thank (Heaven and your lortiship. om isven 
. How. many i¢hildren: hawe:: ‘you, honest man?” 
ssid m grandeetoibim, .; 
. Foun, thank ‘Herren sand yonr lordship.” 

a ROYAL FAVOUR. 

‘A’tow THshman ‘was dire day eine bition 
that the ‘Qneen' -wynacm ss ute eh 

eee Soe at what her Mpjesty weld’ ty 4 hien, he 
replie M 

*Arrah omy dear honey, she ——— eet 
outer tho’ way. pe 


TWAIN | Weu acaw; 180) 
pee ys i ca 


id .% 


us 


oN mor.’ 
jad 


Two sentient were walking, in. fn hg ‘di e 
Sontham ahout ie -hour Ww 1 sigh 
dauisels.o, ‘the mop and brash usnglly, devote SALSA 
ing the pavement before the door- 

It happened that the bucket used iu D. suc pcs 
sions was Upon ny) st ones, and one af the gentlemep 
stumbled inst it 

“My dear friend,’ exclaimed ihe othor, “ T li 
ment your death exiéodingly !”” 

** My death 

met i you" en just kitked' the hucket™! 

“ Not .so,” rejoined his friend. “1 have 
turned’a little pale (pail). 


An English gentleman talking with his, Inigh 
servant 2 + ‘heart 
Ibis 6 nge,you,, heard fro 
wother,'m nine ats Le a 7 ma 

“Oh, no, your. hongur,” ares ee oe sha 
dovd, or sho would have, Py a Poor vat ie if,” 

J\ GENTLEMAN in a shage eogeh te a uk | 
the city of Bath, ard, obsecving 4, handsome cdifica, 
inq\'ired of the driver what b g. it.wes, The 
drivur: replied : 

*Ibis the. Untarian Chnreh,” 

“Untarian !’ said the 1 Oe ‘ and whak, is 

Johns “bat I Li i thy 


t 3 . 
“I. Jon’t know,”’ nis 
amie vi 


| in the opposition I 
Maxarcviw with dle omtnfal’ till: you have 
snout ty ‘tHe proper diféction fasing the phate aS 


ft 


|| commuriiéates with theeveusel; then take-hald ofthis 


tail and pal? itchard/as though ‘you ‘wished bim:to 


| come from the place, when, from ‘aapiritiob eppe- 


sition tiaturaly in pigs, aente up! Seeeieee 
further: treable, |: 
DICKY SURTT., 
Rust sagitin Prsiieter, said; a 
- intend di wi % 008, oh. ‘a aC 
—-what ‘da shal bone, ack bh » 
To which ithe other en 
“Why, if you will have that dish, you in tie 
on a—fr yeay.” 
THE, WAGER, DECIDED. 
oe little hope I'd alwnya found 
ining Betsy for my wife, 
~~ AY had wager’d Diek a pound, 
I should not, win her all: my jlife. 


But, thanks to Heaven! my, anxious carp 
Is. all removed ; the knot4s tied,’ © 

And Betsy—faireat of ‘the ‘fair, 
Consen ta atdength to be my ‘bride. 


To.Dick, then, aa in, honour bo * : 
Well pleased J hold wysalfin debt; .., 
Thus, by the eddest.luck,,’tis foun 
I lose my. wager-+-win my, 
, BALEASR. 
Ben pad a nag, ‘but *twould wtambte; et 


And b: + ‘falling endanger poor Ben, 
Aye, —s ow her bows, sir, this craggy. la 


Would, folitine and unship him again, 


***V ast! there’s nothing like ballast,” 
Said’Backstay, and laughed, 
So he tied to the tail of his steed 
A bushel of pebbles to trim her abaft, 
And prevent her from pitching ahead, 
RAISENG RENT. 
A FAnweR in the neighbonrhood of ipellsethis, 
was thns accosted by his landlord: 
“John, I ne goitig to raisé-your'rent.” 
Jolin re 
“*Sir, Thin niuch obliged to-you, for I cannot ‘elle 
it myself! 
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c ~ "TS VELUE POR MONEY| an 
FY A Boanven at a San Trintiscohotél thought it 


prudent to settle terms beforehand, to be sure that | 


his money would hold out—two doll 
stayed months, and sent for his bill. 
Horror! Two dollars a lay for, board was.onlgya 
emall part of the items chatged. Sixty dollars for 
fire loomed conspicuously, and the boarder de- 


murred. i 

“Can’t help it,” said the landlord : * we can’t 
efford to furnish a man with {ue] andasuon to attend | 
for less than a dollar a gay Siow: we Pay 

“ All right,” replied the boarder: “I’m willing to 
pay a dollar a day for fire, but don’t waztt toqidyi for) 
more than I’ve had. Now out of all the time I’ve 
been herg, its. impossible that I cowld, have had 
a fire more‘than” "a-dozen ‘days “in the whole 
sixty.” ; 

“ Well,” says the landlord, “that’s: wotionr fault 
The fuel was there and a man to attend toit; you 
might have used it ifyou had a mind_-to,” 

But the boarder remonstrated still further. 

“If you'll come up and look at my room, I, think I 
ean Convince you that theré never has been any. fuel | 
there; and what’s rere,” continued be; rising to the 
sublimity of the situation, ‘‘there’s no. place to put 
it ifthere-were. There is no fireplace in the ‘room, 
and no stove. Thero’s not éven a chimney in the reom 
for the smoke to go out; nor a stove pipe, nora hele 
to pute stove pipe areand,” 

The landlord collapsed. 


A Dansury young man who. left ona Far Western | 
expedition was bidding his friends good-bye.at the 
dopds, whon a young girl eried out 

*‘ Bring me the scatp‘of a Madoc; won’tyen?” ° | 

The young man, feeling alittle hurt at her indif- | 
ference to his departure, and the dangers he was about 
to engounter, sadly replied : .: ¥ 

“No, Emma; you should not look for more hair 
until you/have paid for'that you now wear,” 


ats a day. He 


STATISTIGS, 


—_—— 


married in England and Wales, exceeding by 5, 
the nuipben inthe corvesfipuding period of 1875. The 
amgtil marriage rate was equal to 168 per 1,200 per- 
sons estimated to be living, against 183 17-9, and 
}152 in the second quarters of 1873 4-5. The marriage 
rate in the spring quarter of this year was identical 
with thew enege rate in phe corresponding period of 
the “B87 § yourd1839-745' f was lowest 15°2.in the 
second quarter of 1852, and highest, 18:3, inthe sime 
acason/bothiof 1866 aud 1873, The marriage rate in 
the quarter ending the 30th of June last was equal to 
Aa3qnd 125 \pec.1,200 in theprincipally agricultural 
population of the eastern and south midland registra- 
tion divigions,:.qnd-ranged upwards to 19:3 in tho 
north-western and: 29°4 in the north midland 
towas »In London the marriage rate was equal to 20:0 
an increase of one per thousand upon the rate in the 
spring quarter of 1875 Ths lowest county rates were 
40-7 on; Ubmbridgeshire, [0°8in Huntingdonshire, 
and 11:2 in Cornwall; the highest rates 19°3 in’ Lan- 
cashire, 202 in Northumberland, 20°9 in Notting- 
Lamshire, and 20°0 in Liucolushire. 
Seen ee 


THE SECRET. 


Last night when the rosy twilight 
On mealow and streamiet fell, 
She came to my arms, my darling, 
With a strange sweet tale to tell; 
And nestling-away in the shadows, 
Lest the ehvities stars might seo 
How brighter by far were her shining 


eyes, 
Than they ever might hope to be. 





Tx Tearned and venerable Dr. L. after brenkfast- | 
ing ose morning: with 4 gentl6man ofseme considera- | 
tion:in the north,.rede out with him and’ some other 
friends, in his carriage. , 

The convérsation turning upon religion,the gentle. | 
man, Kho was said be. sumewhat ptical, 
remarked, that highly as he esteemed his worthy | 
friend, Dr. L.,swadry poiatwin his religious creed did | 
not at sll square with his ideas of orthodoxy: te 
instance “but- one—for “his own part, ‘he’ could not 
imaging Heaven frommwhich auch menns Plato and 
Socrates had a chance of being excluded. 

‘*Sir,”’ said the doctor, ‘I shall; indeéd, be most 
happy to bohold those ‘worthies -é6f antiquity in that 
abode of purity anq bliss; but if.I do not meet them 
there, there will bé somo satisfactory reason for it,”’ 

A ocancesran being indisposed, nnd confined to his 
bed, sent his seryant.to.gee, what honr.,it was a 
aun dial, which was fastened toa postin his garden, 

The servant went there, but being at .a:loss how-te 
find it-out, thought thatthe shortest way was to 
pluck up the post; which he accordingly did, and 
raiag it to‘his mister, with the sun dial, saying to 

im: . ‘ i 

“Bless me, sir, dook abit, yourself; it is.indoed all 
8 mystery to me,” 

“T WONDER,” says a woman of humour, why my 
husband and. I qnarrel; so ,often, for we aguee uni- 
formly on one point—he wishes to: be- master-and so 

os. 

Barrur, the French dramatic author, was remark- 
able for selfishness, Galling upon a friend whose 
opinion he wished 'to have on a new comedy , he found 
him. in his last moments; but; notwithstanding, pro- 
posed to hitn to hear it read. om 

“ Consider,’ said the dying man, “ I have not more 
than an hour to live,” 


} 





“ Aye,” replied Barthe, “ but this will only ocoupy 


helf that time.” 
ON TWO UNIVERSITIES, 
’Tis no wonder why-Oxferd and Cambridge 
abound ‘ 
In such excellent stores of deep Icarning 
profound ;,, 
Since so many we see como from thence 
every day, 
And scarce ever are known to bring any 
ama, 
CHARLES THE SECOND. 

Soon after the Rye-Kouse plot was discovered, 
thinking to ba gavere on the character.of his brother, 
heexhibited a striking feature of his own. 

_Tho Duke, ene day, returning from hunting with 
his guards, fowl the ding in. Hyde:Park. 

He expressed: his’ surprise how his majesty could 
Venture his person alone at such a*perilous time. 

“« James,” replied the king, “take care of yourself, 
aud Twn gafe, No tun will kill me to make you 
king, 


-~ 
And lightly smoothing my braided hair 
Tn her soft caressing way, 
Said, ** Alice, my darting sister, 
I have something so strange to say; 
You are doubly Gear to-night, Alice, 
The reason I cannot tell, 
But Iam very sure that never before 
Have J loved you one-half as weli.’”” 


Then cone sobs she had: smothered so 
vely © 
In joyful tears ran wild, 
And I kissed her blushing dhecks as she 
lay. ° 
In my arms like a happy child. 
With hor wet face hid in ny. bosom 
Tho .wonderful:story came; 
He had told her a dear, sweet secret, 
And asked her to bear his name. 


I knew that we were poor; while he 
Had wealth and a bondured name, 

I knew of his manly wor:h.and.truth, 
His genius and rising fame ; 

Then J nia my hand on her shining 

curls, 

And. felt with a glow of pride 

The holy love of her warm, pure heart, 
Fit dower for a monar¢h’s bride! 


° 








THE USE OF WEALTH, 


Riches which so many seck, 

Of themselves are vain and werk, 
Time, our choicest diaiem, 

We should not squanier all for them; 
For they are only worth our strife 
When they lead to better life. 

I asked good man and a great 

Who it is that’s fortunate. 

He said: “‘ "Lis he who doth employ 
His. hours in work and wholesome joy; 
And he is most unfortunate 

Who does no good witb his estate,”” 
Better be poor than riss to know 

The wealth which has no overflow. oP 





GEMS. 


Fr who agrees with himself, agrees with others. 

The prosperity of others is the alarm-bell of ambi- 
tious people. 

Men with few fanlts are the least anxious to 
discover thozo of others, 

To great evils we submit; we resont little provo- 
cations, 





Marrracgs.—During the second quarter of this 
year, ending the 33th of June, 122.386 persons were)» 
716! 





Never scoff at. religion; it, i tonly proof of a 
wicked heart, But o' how 'be-cting. an 

The pitying tears and fond smiles of woman are 
like the showers and sunshine of spring. 

Too much Sensibility dreates unhappiness; and 
‘boo much inseusibility ‘creates crime!’ 174 
If.you.-wisk'to koép your enemies from “knowing 


‘any barm of you, don’t let ‘your friends know any, 


Knowledge is proud that, sho has learned gp, much 
~~ Wisdom is hiamble.that he knows nounese. 

We shoul) forget that thete was auyssiclthing as 
suffering: in ths world, were we not dcensidiWlly-re- 
minded of it through our own. ary 
"Tf all those, who.obtain not théir tesites ‘shdult die 
of disappointment, who would: be liviag. wpon the 
earth ? - cn a 

We would gain more jf we left ourselves to-appoir 
such‘as we are, thin by attempting to'appear What 
we.are not, i 








HOUSEHOLD “TREASURES. . 


To PREPARE A Goop Ctr or Corrrz,—Take:a 
half-cupreach of best Jaya and, Maracaibo, half an 
ege and shell, ands little icold. water; mix well te- 
gether; havo coffee-pot hot; pour into coffee a big 
quart of boiling water; beat, briskly... Let. it, boil, fil- 
teen minutes, just so you canisee it bubble in the pot. 
Be‘careful and not allow it to ‘boil over. Set it'on 
one side three minutes, and then it will be ready for 
the table. This makes.four cups of the best coffee 
you ever drank, If to strong, use three-quarters of 
& Cap, 

Catves’ Foor Jrriy.—Put four clean calves’ fect 
into one gallon of water; boil till reduced one-half, 
then strain and leéiit stand over night. -‘Lakeyoff; all 
the fat ia the:morning‘and remove the sedimeut, aud 

ut the clear part over the fire, with three slieed 
emons, two cups of sugar,'a block of mace, a stick of 
cinnamon, and the beaten, whites of three eggs ; boil 
fiiteen minutes, and strain through a jelly bag, If 
not clear,.return to the bag, and straim again into 
molds. The jelly-bag should always’bé wrung oat 
of hot water. Throw out the spices and‘‘lemon 
beforestraining the second time. The jelly should 
run through tha bag of itself, and never ve squacsed, 
as it makes it muddy. Tho jelly will be quite hard 
and of a beautiful amber colour, 

GRagHAM Breap.—-Make tha sponge as for other 
bread, and with white flour. And when réady mix 
with gragham flour. “Lue dough should not be uiude 
very stiff. °° Work it woll ; ‘lot it rise’ well, and then 
bake, Do not-putin any sugar; it injunes the tasto 
ef the bread. , ‘ 

Corrnz Oake,—One cup of «butter, one cup af 
brown ‘sugar, ore cup of molasses, ohe oup of coffee, 

repared ag ‘for. the. table when ¢old, five aups: of 
Soar, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in some of 
tha coffee, two cups.-of raisins after being pitted, 
cloves, and cinnamon, - 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tune children at Marpigen,-in Pracsian Rhinoe- 
land, have confessed setting on foot, last. summer, 
a story of having ssen the Holy: Virgin in a wood 


} near the village, aud thus attracted many “ pilgrims” 


to the sacred epot.. ‘The three juveniles’ have been 
laced in.a refermatory. Way not pub them imto 
‘jpusiness|? They would do well, 

Parting THE Harrn.—The numerous and ridien- 
lons attempts now being made by women to dress 
and, part their hair like men may recall the words of 
St. Paul that. women should have “‘ power over their 
heads because of the angels.” But 'St. Paul meant 
the power to be, to cover the head in a country— 
Corinth—where womem are,pre-eminently beautiful, 
where debaucheries prevailed toa proverb, and where 
men of opulence and rank collected from all parts of 
the world-to precure women ‘by money, or violence, 
using anzels, or messengers, for the purpose. Should 
war, with its bereavements and desolations, come 
upon us, we shall be.rewarded with more manly song 
and more womanly danghtersthan is the general run 
just now. ; be 

Tire Queen hag,set. herself in opposition to the old 
Jewish maxim. that the sins of the father shall be 
visited uvon the heads‘of the childvew, for she‘has 
ordered that the families of officers wha have re- 
s'gued their commission to avoid courts-martial, or who 
have been actually eashiered, shall net lose their 
chance of pension, if such pension would, inthe or- 
dinary course of things, have come’ to the officer 60 
disgraced, had he continued to hold Her Majesty's 
commission, It is graceful act, full of womanly 
compassion, 
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NOTICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 





W.F. S.—It is certainly obtainable. 

Tom. T.—The colour of the hair is dark-brown, Hand- 
writing very good, 

A, C.—Two guineas in the first instance, in the second 
one guinea. : 

P. A.—You ean take outa pedlar’s certificate for one 
year for five shillings, 

A.¥yrev.—Your handwriting wants more freedom, and 
yon can only acquire this by practice. 

S. B,—Milk was until recently much adulterated with 
water and coloured with anatto; but since the passing 
of the Adulteration of Food Act this evil has very ma- 
terially diminished, and a comparatively small quantity 
of “‘ Simpson” is now the only adulteration employed in 
London, 

P. G.—The so-called spiritualist mania recently re- 
ceived a severe check by the exposure in our police 
courts of a “medium.” 

A. Y¥.—We are compelled to decline your verses on ac- 
count of the defective mechanical versification. Try 

ain. 
en? Z.—If you want an enduring ink the following can 
be recommended, designed es ecially for zine garden 
Yabels; One ounce verdigris, half ounce lamp biack, one 
ounce sa] ammoniac, and half a pivtof water, Mixinan 
earthenware mortar, without using a metal spatula, To 
be shaken well before using, and apply it with a clean 
quill pen, 

Axrtuur.—Your lines called Pretty Marie are excellent 
in their way, but require revision, Frequently there are 
too many syllables in a line—manifestly a very grave de- 
fect. 

Bracxwet has not furnished sufficient particulars as 
to whom the property is left by. 

Cart, B.—The Best preparation isa composition termed 
dubbin, sold by most leather-sellers or curriers, 

Tim.—Humour him a littleand do not run away, 

J. B.—We do not permit our contemporaries to repub- 
lish our copyrighted serials, 

V. U.—The specimens are merely rock crystal, and have 
no value whatever. 

Star.— We do not know the religious belief of either 
individual, 

June.—We do not think a correspondence of one year, 
or even longer, would allow a lady to ask a gentleman for 
bis li’ eness, 

Poxt.—By alliteration is understood a certain concur- 
rence of sounds; ordivarily one or more sequent words 
beginning with the same letter. This was the prevalent 
mechanical element in the Anglo-Saxon poetry, such, for 
example, as that written by Caedmon, the Monk of Whit- 
by. The great modern master of the art, apart, of course, 
from his otherwise vast genius, is Mr. A. C. Swinburne; 
but there is a very valid reason why all true poets should 
be more or less engaged in alliteration. It is this: the 
repetition of the same sound produces melody, and 
where the liquid letters, 1, m, n, v, are concerned, a most 
agreeable melody results. Here is a specimen from 

ray: 


** Woods that wave o’er Delphi's steep, 
Isles that crown the Zgean deep, 
Fields that cool Liissus laves, 
Or where Meander’s amber waves 
In lingering labyrinth’s creep,” 


Here these lines, if delicately read, produce a fine vocal 
effect. There is the repetition of sound, or alliteration, 
in * Meander” and “amber.” and of the initial letter id 
es lingering * and “labyrinth.” The splendid poem of 

Dolores” by our greatest living poet, supplies moreover 
many instances, some of them even superior to the one 
cited from the accomplished Gray, 

A.—They are not manufacture now, 

L, S.—Address a mercautile agency, 

©, l.—Apply at a lawyer's office, 
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E. H.—The fifth finger of the left hand, A lady arrives 
of age at twenty-one, 
H. P,—We do not know, 


NIGHTFALL, 


Alone I stand 
On either ban 
In gathering gloom stretch sea and land} 
Beneath my feet, 
With ceaseless beat, 
The waters murmur low and sweet, 


Now fast, now slow, 
The south winds blow, 
And softly whisper, breathing low : 
With gentle grace 
They kiss my face, 
Or told me in their cool embrace, 


Where one pale star, 
O’er waters far, 
Droops down to touch the harbour bar, 
A faint light gleams, 
A light that seems 
To grow and grow till Nature teems 


With mellow haze; 
And to my gaze 
Comes proudly rising, with its rays 
No longer dim, 
The moon ; its rim 
In splendour gilds the billowy brim, 


I watch it gain 
The heavenly plain; 
Behind it trsils a starry trainy— 
While low and sweet 
The wavelets beat 
Their murmuring music at my feet, 


Fe sacred or 
peace profour 
Comes o’er my soul, I hear no sound 
Save at my feet 
The ceaseless beat 
Of waters murmuring low and sweet, E. W. 


Buppr and Sanrau, two friends, would like to corres- 
pond with two young gentlemen, with a view to matri- 
mony. Buddy is twenty-seven, fair, medium height, 
and good-looking. Sarah, twenty-three, dark, good-look- 
ing. 

A, M., twenty-two, tall, dark, and considered good- 
looking, would like to correspond with a tall, fair young 


lady. 

i, twenty-eight, tall, sober, would like to correspond 
with a respectable young woman of the Protestant or 
Dissenting Church, 

REvBEN, eighteen. wishes to correspond with a young 
lady about seventeen, dark hair and eyes, of a Aer oa 
disposition, 

Cvara and MILty, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two respectable young gentlemen. Respondents must be 
tall. Clara is seventeen, dark hair and eyes, Milly ig 
twenty-four, light hair, dark eyes, aud fond of home and 
music, 

Firixne¢ Jie and Marnstaysalt, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, wish to correspond with two young ladies. 
Flying Jib is of medium height, blue eyes, and of a 
loving disposition. Mainstaysail is tall and dark. Re- 
spondents must be about seventeen or eighteen, tho- 
gouenly domesticated, of a loving disposition and fond of 

ome, 

Bos, twenty-two, medium height, brown hair, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition, and thoroughly domesti- 
cated, would like to correspond with a dark young gen- 
tleman, 

Oxytir, dark complexion, would like to correspond 
with a young man found of home, with a view to matri- 
mony. 

Jxssiz and Lovusta, two sisters, would like to corres- 
pond with two young gentlemen, with a view to matri- 
mony. Ethel is twenty, tall, light hair, and good-look- 
ing. Lottie is nineteen, medium height, auburn hair, 
and good-looking. Both are of loving dispositions, and 
thoroughly domesticated, 

Tom W., ALFxep M., and Bos H., would like to corre- 
spond with three young ladies with a view to matri- 
mony. They are all good-looking, and well-educated. 
or ndents must be good-looking, and fond of homeand 
children, 


Re. by—W., seventeen, medium height, dark, brown 
air. 
Ma®y by—Alfred, nineteen, light hair, and considered 
good-looking. 
Vio by—Theseus, twenty-three, medium height, 
fair, fond of home and children. 
ane by—lIrwin, twenty-one, tall, of a loving disposi- 
ion, i 
AL¥ by—K., eighteen, tall, brown hair, brown eyes, and 
considered good-looking, . 
Marry by—Jem, twenty, 
Nuva by—R, B,, seventeen, medium height, of a loving 


a, 
eppr T. by—Rose, eighteen, hazel eyes, dark, fond 
of home, considered good-looking, : 
i by—Florence, of a loving disposition, dnd fond 
0} ome, ; 
Emmitt by—M. M. “twenty-one, 
ea by—Jenny, seventeen, medium height, domes- 


M. A. by—Daisy, eighteen, medium ht, dark, light 
Sailaren. an 


brown hair, brown eyes, fond of home 
domesticated, 

L. F. by—Joe, a tradesman, twenty-eight, medium 
height, light brown hair, hazel eyes, considered good- 
jookiug. 
4 Torey. by—Alex, seventeen. Would like to receive carte. 
6-Visite. - 

Gores by--Annie, eighteen. Would like to exchange 
carte-di te. 


e- 
jbinee by—Sweet William, nineteen, and dark com« 
exion, 
‘ Suespr by—A., twenty-two, medium height, and good 
ooking, 
Daisy by—B., twenty-six, medium height, and good< 
na : 
Ben by—R. 
‘ Harry Face by—W. A. J., fair, blue eyes, and fond of 
ome, . 
Nxsror by—Ettie, twenty-two, tall, blue eyes, auburt 
ir. 
Tom by—Minnie, eighteen, Thinks she isall he re 
uires, 
$ Mitty by—T.. twenty-four, medium height, considered 
good-looking, dark complexion, Would fike to receive 
carte-de-visite. 
ihe z. bent. M., about seventeen, fair, blue eyes, ang) 
r, 


Emir by—Tim, twenty-three, dark, fond of home, 


- good-looking, and médium height, 


Eruz.t by—Novice, thirty-one, brown hair, and eyes. 
fond of home, considered good-looking, dark hair, and 
medium height. 1 

Lortiz by—G. E., nineteen, of aloving disposition, an@ 
Sunes tp -Ghaed Aath congitntenypiobtething;' Y g 

“LTA by—Clara, complexion, g: ooking, a 
thinks he is all she requires, 
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